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Freight-Rate 
Boosts Hit 
By Opposition 


Washington — The nation’s 
railroads went before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last 
week and hammered hard for a 
new round of freight rate in- 
creases that would up the coun- 
try s transportation costs by about 
§200-million a year. 

What the rails want is to hike 
rates On a selective commodity 
from 2 to 5% _ beginning 
Feb. 15. If granted by this date, 
the rails say the new rates would 
add close to $17-million to their 
coffers for 1958. But they claim 
expenses have risen to more than 
§300-million a year, they claim. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Depreciation Plan 
Would Ease 
Capital Squeeze 


Washington—A proposed new 
depreciation plan—if it gets law- 
makers’ oOkKay—may mean some 
increases in your purchases of 
machinery and equipment. Sug- 
gested formula would boost tax 
allowance for replacing assets. 

It means less money would go 
to Uncle Sam in taxes, more 
would be retained by the com- 
pany for modernization and ex- 

(Continued on page 9) 


Cost of Dying Rises 


Paris — Inflation - plagued 
Frenchmen now have some- 
thing new to worry about. It’s 
going to cost more to die. The 
Economics Affairs Ministry 
has approved a 15% increase 
in the price of coffins. 

It could leave some French- 
men in somewhat of a di- 
lemma. For years they have 
been claiming they don’t make 
enough to live. They may now 
well claim they don’t make 
enough to die either. 


Economists See 
Possible Tax Cut 
As Business Aid 


Washington — Stronger meas- 
ures than anything yet proposed 
by the Administration may be 
necessary to start business on a 
new round of expansion, a panel 
of top economists told Congress 
last week. A tax cut was the de- 
vice most often mentioned. 

The economists testified before 
the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress. The committee is get- 
ting the opinions of industry and 
labor economists on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report which 
forecast a strong business upturn 
sometime about mid-1958. In 
general, the economists were skep- 
tical of this forecast. 

Gerhard Colm, chief economist 
of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, said the Administration's 
hopes are not likely to be borne 
out on the basis of present pro- 
grams. To speed business recov- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Buying for Research- Development 
Offers P.A. Glamor and Headaches 


Sunnyvale, Calif.—Buying for research and development, espe- 
illy in the fastmoving missiles field, is a challenge not found in 
rmal procurement. This is what J. B. McChesney of Lockheed 


\ craft's Missile Systems Divi- 
‘in told PURCHASING WEEK. 
ockheed’s Missile Systems 
0 vision has six separate loca- 
(ns, extending across the coun- 
from the San Francisco Bay 
1 to Patrick Air Force Base, 
' \. As general purchasing agent 
the division, McChesney buys 
all six locations. Although 
o\ ying for the Polaris Missile De- 
‘ opment Program may contain 
‘ertain amount of glamor, it 
its headaches too. 
(he pressure for immediate de- 
ry of equipment is severe. 
| ere is no time schedule for the 
crpretation of an idea, espe- 
Cl lly when it concerns national 
“\'ense. Besides the Polaris un- 
“.rwater-launched ballistic mis- 
. Lockheed is working on three 
ler announced development 
(Continued on page 21) 
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SHAKING HIS FINGER FOR EMPHASIS, Walter Reuther, 


President, 


United Auto Workers, suggests large corporations justify price increases 
in advance before government agency. Full story at right. 


U.S. Supreme Court Approves 
Hard Competition as Law of Land 


Washington—Hard competition is now the law of the land. The 


Supreme Court has said so in rejecting 


and finally burying—the 


long-contested “Detroit Case” of the Federal Trade Commission 


Eye-Catching Design 
Of New Products Woos 
Maint. Show Crowd 


Chicago—Eye-catching design 
competed with more practical 
features of new equipment in 
sales appeal at the annual plant 
maintenance and_ engineering 
show here last week. 

An estimated 20,000 visitors 
—including a good number 

(Continued on page 29) 


J. R. ROUBICK, KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP., 
Norton Co., look over a ceramic tool exhibit. 


left, and G. W. Barnes, 
Story is on page 20. 


against the Standard Oijl Co. 
(Ind.). 

As a result of last week’s deci- 
sion, suppliers are a lot freer to 
offer lower prices to one of their 
customers without having to 


(Continued on page 4) 


Reuther Fights, 
Curtice Backs 
Auto Prices 


Washington—W alter Reuther 
has his own ideas as to what's 
good for the auto industry, the 
auto workers, businessmen, the 
nation’s economy, foreign affairs, 
how prices should be made, and 
a few other such problems. 

Last week in Washington he 
had about the best of all possible 
platforms from which to spell 
them out. 

Before a packed Senate hear- 
ing room, Reuther told Senator 
Kefauver’s Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee looking into ‘administered 
prices” what he thinks should be 
done about auto prices—and 
more particularly how his pre- 
viously announced profit-sharing 
plan should work. 

Reuther’s charges were not 
new, but they were vigorously 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Bargain Cars 


Irk N.Y. Dealers 


New York—Automobile deal- 
ers are battling a New York State 
“bargain car” purchasing pro- 
gram. The controversy involves 
fleets of low-priced autos bought 
by the state for official purposes 
under a “one-year” program. 

A state official, expressing 
“surprise” at the dealer view- 
point, called the claims “a smoke 
screen covering the real problem 
a business slump in the car 
market.” 

(Continued on page 29) 


This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


FEB. 3-9 


Tax cuts and increased government spending are being touted 
more and more vigorously now as Washington calls in experts 
for advice on pump-priming measures (see box, page 4). Big 
question is: Will government spending alone be the magic fuel 
required to start acceleration toward a hoped-for mid-year or 


early fall snapback. 


Cautious optimism: U. S. Steel Corp. Chairman Roger Blough 
says in-coming orders stopped declining “in the last week or so” 
. and in some sectors the steel business could be picking up. 
Customers want their steel delivered fast, Blough says, and that 


means companies are really low on inventories . . . 


signs pointing 


to the eventual day when inventories must be improved. 

As the mildly optimistic Blough emphasized, it’s difficult to 
determine now where one stands in a business cycle. But you 
have the word of the head of the nation’s biggest steel producer, 


“none of us is very pessimistic 


. In U. S. Steel we feel just as 


(Continued on page 29) 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


FEB. 3-9 


The spate of sagging price and production reports is taking its toll. Even 
some of the professional optimists are beginning to worry. 

It’s just that a steady diet of this sort of news is hard to take week after week. 

Actually, there is nothing surprising or new. Current dips were foreseen 
and indeed predicted. 

And they'll continue for the next few months. 
that a sudden near-uptrend is in the wind. 

It will be summer or early fall before Defense ordering and buying for 
production and inventories again take over to strengthen price tags. 

In a way, the current news makes for a gloomier picture than the actual 
situation warrants. It’s human nature to accent current bearish events, dis- 
count rosy probabilities. 


There is just no indication 


Moreover, this gloomy feeling has spread over to the consumer. 

The usual accurate Michigan Survey of Consumer Attitudes reveals 
dip in what consumers say they will spend. 

It means lower demand, price weaknesses, for a whole variety of big ticket 
consumer items—like autos, freezers, stoves, T.V. sets, etc. 

More important, people are beefing about high consumer tags. This means 
additional pressure on prices. To move goods, there’ll have to be more special 
inducements—more premiums, trade-ins, give aways, etc. 

Auto sales would certainly bear out what consumers are saying. 

Despite big cutbacks over the past month, new car stocks are close to 
800,000 units. They were 750,000 at the start of January. 

Larger discounts are reported, but they still don’t seem to be too much of 
a buying spur. 

Big auto makers are hoping for a seasonal spring pickup. 
more cuts if—like last year—the pickup fails to materialize. 


a sharp 


There will be 


Widely fluctuating primary prices, meanwhile, have again brought up the 
topic of commodity stabilization plans. (See page 3). 

One thing for sure, let somebody come up with a system for keeping volatile 
raw material tags in bounds, and he’s sure to win the hearts of purchasing 
executives. 

But the trouble with all such schemes is that they depend on controlled price 
changes to regulate output. 

Nobody is quarreling with the theory. It’s as sound as the law of supply 
and demand. Implementing the theory is what’s difficult. 


Finding the right prices, changing them in time, avoiding irrelevant political 
and economic pressures, coordinating with other countries—all these make 
the setting up of a scheme difficult. 

It is further complicated by the cost of running such a plan. Congress is 
already being asked to spend billions extra for defense. Law makers will 
hardly be willing to add. more to the already record budget. 

Besides raw material prices are low now. If Uncle Sam should bolster tags, 
it would be translated into a boost in the finished products that these materials 
go into. That would mean an even bigger defense bill. 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices A 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, gross ton 
Pig iron, basic, gross ton 

Pig iron, #2 foundry, gross ton 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 


Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 
Steel, bars, del’d., Phila... ewt 
Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., 
Steel scrap, #2 heavy, del. Pitts., 


gross ton 
gross ton 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 


Steel scrap, #2 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 
Secondary aluminum, #380 |b 


Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 


Lead, common, N.Y., lb 

Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 
FUELS 


Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C,. Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge. 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles. rack 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


tank car, gal 
rack, gal 


bbl 
, bbl 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, 
Gasoline. 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, 
Benzene. petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 
Coconut oil. inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw. in drums, carlots, Ib 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 


ton 


Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk. long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66%, commercial, tanks, ton 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank ears, N.Y. lb 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 

PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots. ton 

Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 


TEXTILES 


Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, 1”, Ib 

Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y., yd 


Wool tops, N.Y. lb 
HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Ib 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 
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British Economist Authors Scheme 
For Stabilizing Volatile Prices 


‘ 


c 


an hailed the book as 
albeit a modest one 


up in December. After seasonal 

J.K. Newspapers Praise Plan As Sensible; adjustment, the gain between 
a ; November and December was 

Abundance of Commodities Emphasized | percentage point or less than 
1%. On an unadjusted basis the 


ondon—A new scheme for 
ilizing volatile primary com- 
lity prices has been advanced 
a British Economist, L. St. 
e Grondona. He explains it 
i new book, “Utilizing World 
indance,” just issued by the 
idon publishing firm of George 
‘n and Unwin 

here's not much doubt that an 
entor of a system for keeping 
material tags stable would be 
remely popular with P.A.’s. 
But proposals for such systems 
e been with us for the past 25 
rs. They all have two serious 
iwbacks: They can be ex- 
mely costly and are hard to 
ninister. 


ondon Times Commends It 


ls Grondona’s scheme any bet- 
’ Well, for one thing it’s well 
uught out. The day it was pub- 
hed the staid and cautious Lon- 
n Times commended it to its 
The Manchester Guard- 
a step 
towards a 


aders. 


sensible commodity standard. 


Grondona’s system probably 


vill be cropping up soon in ses- 


IUTFCeRS, 


ons among American commod- 
y men. What does it all add up 


Just this: 
world 


Says 


Free commodity — re- 


Grondona, are 


bundant. But zig-zagging prices 


damage industry, undermine the 


conomies of primary producers, 


romote burdensome surpluses of 


aterials like wheat, cotton, corn, 


nd tobacco. 


So, asks Grondona, why don't 


ndividual governments establish 


their own commodity 


, reserves 
market, not for the military? 
For Britain, the aim would be 


to build up big stocks of all the 


ultit 


isic items. A price stabilizing 
would undertake to pur- 
ase unlimited quantities of par- 
ular commodities at predeter- 
ined prices. These prices would 
fixed below the recent levels. 
Chis would put a floor under 
market, and there would be a 
ling too, at which stocks would 
sold on demand. No one would 
y more than the system’s selling 
Ice, 
\nd, to keep things mov- 
prices would move up and 
vn automatically, depending on 
iether stocks were piling up or 


pleting. This way, thinks 
ondona, prices would move 
idually and predictably. There 


uld be no more giddy hikes and 


Is. 


is U. S. in Mind Too 


Could Britain go it alone? 
at's One doubt Londoners are 
pressing. Grondona’s scheme 
admittedly been tailored to 
itish requirements. But he’s got 
‘U.S. in mind, too. Any great 
ding nation, he reckons, could 
Mitably work such a program 
itself. 
P.A.’s will make up their own 
nds about the significance of 
ondona’s ideas. But right now. 
ey re stealing news space from 
mmodity markets in London. 
It’s still too early to evaluate 
r. Grondona’s plan. To work it 
buld have to be flexible enough, 
ice-wise, to control output 


-bruary 3, 1958 


New York—The McGraw-Hill 
index of new orders for ma- 
chinery, except electrical, inched 


high prices being high enough to 
raise production and low prices 
down enough to cut production. 
If prices aren't flexible enough 
particularly on the downswing 
it's likely to result in overpro- 
duction. That means overflow- 
ing government warehouses, huge 
federal outlays, and the eventual 


current index is 7% below a 


year ago. 
Three Up Three Down 

[hree of the six machinery 
groups—construction and min- 
ing machinery, engines and tur- 
bines, and other industrial ma- 
chinery—registered increases in 


breakdown of the scheme. new business of about 10% in 


Machinery Order Index Up less Than 1% 


the period. New orders declined 
machinery 
ma- 
chinery dropping to the lowest 


other three 
with metalworking 


for the 
groups 


point since July 1954. 


The index of new contracts for 
industrial construction shows no 
sign of firming up. The index fell 
23% between November and De- 


cember. The 
running 60% 
figure. 


current 


index is 


below last year’s 


Indexes (1950-100) 


Group 


New orders for machinery (adjusted). . 
New orders for machinery (unadjusted) 


Pumps and compressors 
Engines and turbines 


Construction and mining machinery 


Metalworking machinery 

Other industrial machinery 
Office equipment 
New contracts for industrial const. 


* Unadjusted for seasonal 


variations 


Dec. °57 
122 
128 
135 
143 
131 
73 
134 
140 
80 


Nov. °57 


121 
119 
142 
133 
119 

98 
114 
142 
103 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@- Specified 


HD Industrial Vacuum Hose for 
conducting abrasive dust or acid fumes 


A Tough wear- and weather-resistant cover 


B Reinforcement of sturdy wrapped fabric plus 
helix of flat steel wire prevents kinking and 
collapsing 


C Smooth rubber tube resists attack of abrasive 
particles or corrosive fumes 


Hose at one-third the cost outlasts pipe—4 to 1 


Carrying off large quantities of abrasive dust had 
always been an expensive problem at this North- 
western plant. For it quickly ate through heavy- 
gauge pipe—especially where the ducts had to make 
sharp turns. In fact, 8 to 10 months was the limit 
for any pipe they tried. 

But the G.T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man—figured 
he could top that with HD Industrial Vacuum Hose. 
It not only cost much less than the special pipe, 
but could be installed far more quickly and easily. 
And when worn, it could be rotated to distribute 


HD INDUSTRIAL VACUUM HOSE by 


GOOD7YEAR 


wear. But here’s the real pay-off: at last report, 
the G.T.M.’s hose was still going strong after 3 


years’ service. 


What about production-line problems swelling your 
costs — and eating your profits? You can’t lose by 
turning the G.T.M. loose on them— whenever they 
involve industrial rubber problems. You can reach 
him through your Goodyear Distributor —or by 


writing: 


Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron 16, Ohio 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Products.”’ 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can give you fast, dependable service on 
Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in 
the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber 


Purchasing Week 


SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN, D-Ala., left, speaks with three witnesses 
who appeared before joint economic committee studying president's 
economic report. With Sparkman are Oris V. Wells, Agricultural market- 
ing Service Administrator; Miles L. Colean, consulting economist; and 
Ewan Clague, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics commissioner. 


Tax Cut Possible As Economists See 


Stronger Business 


(Continued from page 1) 
ery, he recommended either in- 
creases in spending for defense, 
research and education, or a re- 
duction in taxes. 

James S. Duesenberry, profes- 
sor of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, expressed doubt that the 
Administration’s program of eas- 
ier credit and increased defense 
spending will be enough to start 
business expanding. Unless Con- 
gress orders an increase in De- 
fense spending — much higher 
than anything the Administration 
is proposing—he thinks a tax re- 
duction should be considered. 


Urges Tax Cut Study 


Jewell J. Rasmussen, professor 
of economics at the University of 
Utah, urged Congress to prepare 
now for a possible tax cut if one 
seems to be desirable later in the 
year. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, director of 
research for the AFL-CIO, called 
for immediate tax reduction for 
low and middle-income families 
as a means of stimulating con- 
sumption. He attacked the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Report as “an 
array of wishful thinking.” 

Walter Fackler, assistant direc- 
tor of economic research for the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
supported the Administration’s 


Measures Needed 


hopes for a quick recovery of 
business. He expressed the belief 
that the downturn will be fairly 
mild and short-lived. 

The Administration hope for 
an important upturn in housing 
construction this year was dis- 
puted by Miles Colean, consulting 
economist, who took part in one 
of the panel discussions. Colean 
said demand is present to sustain 
a rise to 1.1 million starts this 
year, compared with 990,000 last 
year. But he fears the Federal 
Housing Administration, which 
guarantees home mortgages, will 
be a bottleneck because of the 
slowness with which it processes 
applications from builders. 


Few See Solid Rise 


In a panel of experts represent- 
ing a broad range of demand— 
consumer incomes, business plant 
and equipment spending, retail 
and wholesale trade, housing and 
agriculture—only one foresaw a 
solid rise this year. This was 
Louis Paradiso, of the Commerce 
Department’s Office of Business 
Economics. Though the Presi- 
dent’s budget calls for only a $1.1 
billion rise in spending, Paradiso 
testified that the direct business- 
stimulating type of federal out- 
lays are going to rise by $3-bil- 
lion. 


How Government Eases Credit, Primes Pump 
Noy. 15—Federal Reserve Board lowers discount rate which bankers 


pay for money to lend from 3.5 to 3%. 


Dec. 6—FHA tells its insuring offices to be more generous in judging 
mortgage credit risks on new applications. 


Dec. 23—Budget Bureau releases $120 million to Federal National 
Mortgage Association (Fanny Mae) for purchase of Capehart and 
cooperative housing mortgages, $50 million for urban renewal grants. 


Jan. 9—FHA allows closing costs to be included in mortgage loans 
under certain conditions, adjusts mortagage discounts to attract 


more money in shortage areas. 


Jan. 9—Fanny Mae cuts fee charged on mortgage purchases by 0.5%. 
Sellers gain the difference. 


Jan. 15—FRB reduces margin requirements for stock purchases 
from 75 to 507. 


Jan, 21—FRB lowers discount rate from 3 to 2.75 


Supreme Court 


Upholds Standard 


(Continued from page 1) 
worry about Robinson-Patman 
Act trouble they might get into 
for not offering the same low 
price to another customer. 

In another decision, however, 
the F.T.C. fared somewhat better. 
The High Court ruled that the 
regulatory agency can bring il- 
legal pricing charges against one 
company while taking no action 
against similar practices by com- 
peting concerns. 

But the first “Detroit Case” is 
far more important to P.A.’s. It 
interprets the clause in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act which gives a 
seller a complete defense against 
a charge of price discrimination— 
if he can show his price was 
“made in good faith to meeting a 
lawful and equally lower prices 
of a competitor.” 


Two Views of Competition 


The case has long split busi- 
nessmen and particularly suppli- 
ers and customers along two lines: 

1. Those who favored “hard 
competition” —which means that 
a supplier should be free to meet 
a competitor’s low price to a cus- 
tomer without having to offer the 
low price to other customers. 

2. Those who favored “soft 
competition”—that is, that cus- 
tomer “A” of a supplier is always 
entitled to the same price for an 
item that the supplier gives to a 
customer “B” if customer “B” is 
a competitor of customer “A” 

Specifically, the court case re- 
volved around whether Standard 
Oil back in 1940 was in fact 
meeting a competitor’s lower 
price “in good faith” when it sold 
to some of its customers in the 
Detroit area at lower prices than 
it gave to others. 


More to Be Heard 


The case brought by F.T.C. at 
that time has been argued up and 
down the courts—twice in the 
Supreme Court—and inside Con- 
gress ever since. Though the De- 
troit case is now over, there is 
every reason to expect a new 
drive of proponents of small busi- 
ness to pass some kind of amend- 
ment to the Robinson-Patman 
Act to limit the use of the “good 
faith” defense in future cases. 

F.T.C. originally charged that 
Standard was selling gasoline to 
four favored dealers in the De- 
troit area at prices | to 1.5¢ a 
a gal. lower than prices charged 
other retailers in the area. 

The Trade Commission said 
the “jobber” classification granted 
these four dealers was arbitrary 
and resulted in large retailers get- 
ting lower prices than small retail- 
ers. Actually, one of the four sold 
entirely at retail while the others 
sold at both retail and wholesale. 


Good Faith—“Good Defense” 


In 1951, the Supreme Court 
upset F.T.C.’s order against such 
pricing, ruling that “good faith” 
meeting of competition was a 
complete defense to a charge of 
illegal price discrimination. 

F.T.C. then ruled Standard had 
not acted in “good faith” to meet 
competition, but had merely used 
a discriminatory system of pricing 
that favored large retatlers over 
small ones. A Court of Appeals 
declared there was no basis in the 
record of the case to support 
F.T.C. and said Standard had 
acted in “good faith.” 
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This Week’s 


it 
Washington 
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Perspective 


Washington is now less sure of an early business upturn. Th< 
is no feeling of panic, but the professionals giving a second lo 
at the business future are reserving their predictions. The A; 
ministration is still sticking to its position that an upturn is dy 
in the summer. But professionals testifying this week before t! 
Congressional Joint Economic Committee are more doubtfu 

They aren’t so confident about a quick rise—in the midyea 
Rather, the consensus seems to indicate that business will tu: 
up no earlier than the fall. 

Here’s what it means: 

A Government deficit of considerable billions is in the offing 

Government spending will go above the budget estimate 

Prices will remain shaky until production picks up. 

The Congressional debate ever increasing the debt limit is ; 
sure source of the current pessimism. Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
D., Va., chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, doesn’ 
see why a rise in the limit from $275-billion is necessary if th 
Administration really believes business will turn up bringing i 
more taxes during the year. Treasury Secretary Anderson, on 
the other hand, is pleading for a $5-billion rise from $275-billion 
although he maintains the line that the current business softness 
is not critical. 

Fewer manufacturing firms are being organized. In the last 
year the number of manufacturing firms going into business 
declined. Still, the commerce department says there are 309,000 
manufacturing businesses. Manufacturing firms going out of 
business increased by 1,000 during the year, and transfers and 
mergers went up from 5,700 to 7,600. 

Conclusion: manufacturing enterprise is not growing. 

* * o 

The new tax bill passed by the House provides: 

Partnerships—The bill takes away from small partners and 
proprietorships a provision giving them the right to use the 
corporate income tax rate instead of the individual rate if they 
can gain by it. 

Stock Purchases—The provision closes a so-called loophole 
under which corporations bought stocks around dividend dates. 
The 85% tax exemption that corporations enjoy on dividends 
would be taken away if the stock is sold immediately after the 
dividend date. 

Double Deductions—Under this provision, a taxpayer would 
be prevented from receiving a charitable deduction and an 
interest deduction on the same amount of money; that is you 
couldn’t borrow money to buy a bond, give it to charity, and take 
a tax deduction on the gift and the interest on the bond as well. 

e * . 


Jimmy Hoffa is riding higher this week. That's the result of 
the court decision in Washington that settled the suit filed by 
“insurgents” who temporarily kept Hoffa from assuming the 
presidency of the union. The “consent decree” allows Hoffa to 
assume full command although theoretically he’s under the 
watchful eve of a committee of three men chosen by the Hoffa 
and anti-Hoffa factions. 

The agreement points toward a sharpening of the incipient 
conflict between the Teamsters and the organized labor move- 
ment under George Meany’s AFL-CIO. 

Meany at the AFL-CIO Executive Council meeting in Miami 
this week may well decide to go ahead and chart a rival trucker 
union. 

If this happens, the outlook is for jurisdictional rivalry and 
raiding wars between a still-sizable AFL-CIO and the largest 
single union in the country. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,479 1,496 2,49 
Autos, units 110,012 109,761 145,19 
Trucks, units 18,041 18,627 23,13 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,639 7,675 8,18 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,543 13,733 14,33 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,424 7,132 8,70 
Gasoline, thous bbl 26,449 26,724 26,85 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 83.6 84.0 92 
Container board, thous tons 126,015 139,541 145,39 
Boxboard, thous tons 140,566 142,458 133,34 
Paper operating rate, % 89.1 88.7 96 
Lumber, % change from previous week + 10.1 +90.2 —2 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1 407 1,465 1,65 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,399 12,400 12,41 
Eng const awards, mil $, Eng News-Rec 389.7 218.9 406,8( 
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Metropolitan Newspaper Buyers 


Form Permanent Organization 


23 P.A.’s Consider Affiliating With N.A.P.A.; Dis- 
cussions Indicate Need for More P.A. Power 


Louisville, Ky.—A group of 
chasing executives for leading 
tropolitan newspapers held a 
1-day forum here Jan. 24-25 to 
ablish a permanent but in- 
mal organization—The News- 
ver Buyers Conference. 

\ proposal to affiliate with the 
tional Association of Purchas- 
: Agents was deferred until a 
er date although 22 of the 23 
\.s present were N.A.P.A. 
‘mbers. 


~ ¢ 


a 


omplete Centralization 


a 


The conference will meet an- 


ially during the fourth week of 


nuary at a city to be selected 
y the executive committee. Chi- 
igo was suggested for 1959. 
Lisle Baker, Jr., Vice President 
and General Manager of the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville 
limes Co., advocated complete 
centralization of purchasing for a 
metropolitan newspaper. 

“The mere mechanics of mak- 
ing purchases of materials and 
services,” he said, “receiving and 
checking them, checking and ap- 
proving invoices, designating the 
proper accounting charges, and 
paying the accounts make it nec- 
essary that we have a centralized 
and orderly procedure for this 
purpose.” 


c 


Forums Discuss Cost Cutting 


Much time was devoted to 
forum discussions on ways to re- 
duce the cost of newsprint, dis- 
posal of surplus and obsolete ma- 
terial and equipment, how to 
encourage centralized purchasing 
in newspapers, and standardiza- 
tion of equipment and materials. 

It was evident from these dis- 
ussions that few newspaper man- 
agements go all the way in giving 
the purchasing function — full 

uthority and responsibility al- 
hough it was demonstrated by 
the leaders at this conference that 


centralized purchasing pays hand- 


me dividends. 

It was pointed out repeatedly 
ow purchasing department per- 
nnel had effected major savings 
that materially affect a news- 
aper’s profit picture. 

[he group elected Lou Davis, 
os Angeles Times-Mirror, as 
ynference chairman. The other 
ilicers are: 


‘'rucking Leader Sees 
Transport Coordination 


New York—A trucking indus- 
y spokesman predicts that effec- 
ve coordination of surface trans- 
ort, brought about by teamwork 
etween independent carriers, “is 
ot too far away.” 

How coordination could lead 
) lower freight rates was dis- 
issed by Neil J. Curry, chairman 
f the Executive Committee of 
\merican Trucking Associations, 
t a meeting of the New York 
ociety of Security Analysts. 

“My personal belief,’ Curry 
ated, “is that it will not be too 
ng before railroads, truck lines, 
nd water carriers, each acting as 
n independent form of transport, 
ill finally coordinate their serv- 
es to their great individual ad- 
antage and to the very real ad- 
antage of the public.” 
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mediate 
added to the officers to make up 
the organization’s executive com- 


past chairman, was 


mittee. 


Pratt & Letchworth Plans 
To Reduce Operations 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Letch- 
worth, one of the oldest and larg- 
est steel foundries in the country, 
has announced it is revamping its 
operations. Company will discon- 
tinue part of its manufacturing 
and confine itself to being a 
smaller specialty plant producing 
railroad castings. 

A substantial part of the plant 
is being put up for sale. About 


First Vice President, George L. 
Quinn, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune; Second Vice President, 
Owen D. Lewis, Piedmont Pub- 
lishing Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Daniel 
J. Lewis, Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Boston. 

T. A. Corcoran, Courier-Jour- 
nal and Louisville Times, as im- 


$750,000 will be spent during the 
next two years in modernizing the 
facilities for the railroad spe- 
cialty-casting operation. 

A company spokesman said 
“all commitments to customers 
for miscellaneous castings will be 
discharged to the satisfaction of 
customers.” 


Purchase Machine Co. 


Tulsa—Hart Industrial Supply 
Co. has purchased Machine Tool 
& Supply Co. The name of the 
corporation has been changed to 
Hart Industrial Supply of Tulsa, 
Inc. 


A. M. A. Will Sponsor 
Course in Speaking 


Saranac Lake, N. Y.—A new 
American Management Associa- 
tion course on Effective Speak- 
ing for Managers will open 
March 17. The two-week course 
is designed to help executives de- 
velop skill in addressing groups 
and in directing people in a face- 
to-face situation. 

Registration fee for the two- 
week course will be $400 for 
AMA members, $475 for non- 
members. For enrollment, ad- 
dress Course Registrar, American 
Management Association, Inc., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
New York. 
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How to USE wire cloth at lower cost 


Today many companies are able to make wire cloth 
components, like these shown here, at lower cost than 
ever. The answer lies in new services, new developments 
worked out by the Reynolds Wire Division of National- 
Standard ... ideas aimed at the more effective, less 
wasteful use of industrial wire cloth. For example... 


5S SUGGESTIONS: 


1, Check on wire cloth rolls 2 to 8 times normal length 
. .. for 2 to 8 times as much production in a single run. 
Fewer shutdowns. Less handling. 


2. Consider pre-slit widths, plain or with woven-in rein- 


NATIONAL 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL - STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; t/re wire. stainiess music spring and plated wires 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; meta! cecorat ng equipment + 
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* WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; music sor 


ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.: fat 


forcement, as narrow as 1 inch or less, to meet your 
requirements exactly with minimum handling and waste. 


3. Evaluate Reynolds’ new palletized packaging. Less 
chance of damage. Faster, easier handling on arrival, in 
and out of storage and right to production operations. 


4. Look into the many different weaves, meshes, metals, 


finishes and coatings. . 


. some unique with Reynolds... 


to make sure of the optimum specification for your 


requirement. 


5. By all means take advantage of Reynolds’ engineer- 


ing and analytical service . . 


nation-wide and 


unmatched in the industry. Time and time again it 
contributes to a better finished product at lower cost. 


STANDARD 


high carbon spring stee/s « 


ng. stainless and 


plated wires, high and low carbon spe 


REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, tt! Oustrial wire 


Japanese Trade Organizations 
Out to Simplify Regulations 


Ask Government to Simplify Trade Procedures, 
Ease Foreign Exchange Controls to Aid Business 


Tokyo—Japan’s leading trade 
promotion organizations will ask 
the government to simplify trade 
procedures and ease foreign ex- 
change controls so that the coun- 
trys trade volume can_ be 
expanded. The Japan Trade As- 
sociation, Japan Chamber of 
Commerce & Industry, and the 
Federation of Economic Organi- 
zations want an easing of trade 
account settlement conditions and 
abolition of the export license 
system. 

Japan’s exports totaled $2,852 
million, its imports $4,283 mil- 
lion in 1957—both record post- 
war figures, according to the 
Finance Ministry. Exports 
showed an increase of 14.1% and 
imports an increase of 32.6% 
over the previous calendar year. 


New Record for Cement 


Export of cement last year set 
a new record of 2,201,188 tons, 
topping 1956 by 84,759 tons. 
According to the Japan Cement 
Exporters’ Association, this is 
believed to be the largest amount 
of cement exported by any coun- 
try last year. 

Japan’s production of iron and 
steel registered an all-time high 
of 27,877,000 tons last year. 
Output of steel ingot was 12,564,- 
000 tons, rolled steel 8,878,000 
tons, and blast furnace pig iron, 
6,435,000 tons, representing an 
increase of 12 to 14% over the 


American S & R Co. 
Forms Subsidiary 


New York—American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. has formed a 
new Mexican subsidiary, Enthone 
de Mexico, S.A., to produce and 
sell the Enthone line of metal 
finishing products in Mexico. 

Production plans for the new 
company, headquartered in Mex- 
ico City, call for the manufacture 
of a broad line of special chem- 
icals to fulfill the particular needs 
of Mexican metal finishers. This 
will include Enthone cleaners, 
paint and enamel strippers, metal 
strippers, blackeners, rust inhib- 
itors, and rust preventatives as 
well as other products. 


Distributor Named by 
Synthane Corp. 


Oaks, Pa.—Synthane Corp., 
manufacturer of industrial lamin- 
ated plastics, has appointed Preci- 
sion Metal Products of Malden, 
Stoneham, Mass., as distributor 
of Synthane sheet materials in the 
New England area. 


Did You Cut Costs? 


Have you any cost-cutting 
angles to share? Send your 
ideas to PURCHASING WEEK. 
We will print your suggestions 
on how smart purchasing and 
planning by the purchasing 
department paid off for you 
and your company. 


previous year’s totals, according 
to a survey by the Japan Iron & 
Steel Federation. 

Manufacturers of superphos- 
phate of lime plan to cut their 
production for the 1957 fertilizer 
year ending July, to 1,758,000 
tons from the originally planned 
2,055,000 tons. 

The decision to cut back pro- 
duction was reached by the Su- 
perphosphate of Lime Industry 
Association in accordance with 
a recommendation of the Minis- 
try of International Trade & 
Industry to cope with the present 
market slump. 


P.A. Exam Proposal 
Causes Controversy 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—A con- 
troversy has developed over 
whether the city of Niagara Falls 
should conduct an open civil 
service examination for the post 
of city purchasing agent. 

City Manager Edward H. Pott- 
hoff, Jr., touched off the city 
council dispute when he asked the 
Civil Service Commission to con- 
duct the examination to find a 
successor for purchasing agent 
Edward T. Arnold when he retired 
Feb. 1. The Commission split in 
voting on the question of whether 
to hold the exam, and City Coun- 
cilman, August B. Maloney, en- 
tered the dispute by maintaining 
that Arnold’s assistant, Lawrence 
Monin, alone should take the 
examination for the promotion. 

Maloney said Monin, who has 
held the position of assistant pur- 
chasing agent for about two 
months, passed his exam with a 
93 grade and has worked for the 
city in charge of stores for 17 or 
18 years. 

The councilman argued that 
“when a vacancy exists, a promo- 
tional examination should be held 
with the person next in line for 
the job being promoted if he 
passes it.”” Maloney charged that 
Potthoff’s attitude dropped the 
morale of city employees to “an 
all time low.” A decision on the 
question has been tabled pending 
a report from the City Manager. 


Springfield A.P.A. Plans 
Inventory Discussion 


Springfield, Ohio—The Spring- 
field Association of Purchasing 
Agents will discuss problems in- 
volving disposal of obsolete and 
surplus inventory at the group’s 
Feb. 12 meeting. 

Members have been asked to 
bring current lists of surplus and 
obsolete inventory that their re- 
spective firms desire to liquidate. 

Questions to be discussed in- 
clude how frequently do you pre- 
pare obsolete and surplus inven- 
tory lists, who is responsible for 
disposal of such inventory, in 
what manner is_ disposition 
achieved, and how thoroughly do 
you describe each article. 

Education chairman Fred Wil- 
son of Thompson Grinder Co., 


will lead. 
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New Debt Ceiling Likely in 1958 


After much arguing and political hasseling, Congress will ap- 
prove a $5-million increase in the nation’s debt ceiiing. Actually, the 
country is in a good position debt-wise compared with the period 
just after World War II. While the debt has remained fairly stable, 


national income has skyrocketed. 


In 1948 the total debt was 13% 


above national income. Final 1957 figures will show total debt 
about 23% below national income. 


To Make G.M. Cars, Its P.A. Buys 
Hog Hair, Bottle Nipples, Diapers 


Detroit—Finding sources for 
Startling items is all in a day’s 
work for many purchasing agents. 
Here’s what a P.A. at General 
Motors has to put up with: 

Walrus hides—used by one 
G.M. division because they are 
unusually tough and adhesive to 
make friction drives for coil- 
winding machines. 

Ground corncobs — used in 
various cleaning, polishing, and 
drying processes. 

Crushed walnut shells—for de- 


burring. 

Molasses — used in foundry 
work to harden sand cores for 
castings. 


Women’s golf gloves—tfor pro- 
tecting hands of workers when 
they lace and tie wiring. 

Diapers—for polishing 
and other parts. 


dials 


Pipe cleaners—for cleaning 
small holes. 
Hog hair—used as a filter 


medium in some air cleaners. 

Baby bottle nipples—used to 
mask out parts of certain products 
as they pass through paint booths. 

Guitar picks—used in coil 
windings. 

Sawdust—used in certain dry- 
ing operations. 

General Motors suppliers re- 
present almost as great a variety 
as do the materials and services 
which they sell. They range from 
steel companies and railroads to 
one-man firms, and even boy 
scouts. 

Five troops in the Detroit area 
sell old newspapers to G.M.’s 
Cadillac motor car division for 
use aS separation sheets between 
freshly plated parts. 


~ 


“VIL put it this way—I'd think it was a fair price at half the 


price—’ 
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British to Add 


To Mexican Trade 


Plan to Open Air 
Route, Sell Oil Rigs, 
Buy Natural Gas 


London—Britain plans to ¢ 
tend trade with Mexico by ope 
ing a direct commercial air rout 
selling British oil equipment, bu 
ing frozen Mexican natural ga 
and helping Mexico to develop 
merchant navy. 

Sir David Eccles, President . 
Britain’s Board of Trade, wi 
recently returned from a thr 
week tour of North and Sout 
America, said he believes trad 
prospects with Mexico are “in 
mense”. 

Commenting on the “enorn 
ous” natural resources of Mexic 
particularly oil—Sir David sai 
there is a good market awaitin; 
British manufacturers of oi 
equipment. 

Mexico has a great surplus o} 
natural gas, he said, and it is con- 
ducting experiments to freeze the 
gas for eventual shipment to Bri- 
tain. He quoted an example of 
600 cubic feet of gas being frozen 
down to four cubic feet. 

Of his North American tour, 
Sir David said the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce offered 
prospects of greater British trade 
with the U. S. 


St. Louis Commissioner 
Wants Cash for City Junk 


St. Louis—Rags for riches is 
not a new idea to City Supply 
Commissioner R. K. Bennett, 
who believes in turning junk into 
cash to help the municipal budget. 

In a memorandum to all city 
department heads asking them to 
gather up scrap metal obsolete or 
broken equipment, Bennett said: 

“The city of St. Louis needs 
c..sh. We have it lying around in 
many corners and rooms about 
the city. Let’s get this cash in the 
bank.” 

Last fiscal year the city realized 
$58,000 from the sale of such 
items as potato sacks, empty egg 
crates, waste oil, and the like. 
Commissioner Bennett thinks he 
can top that this year. 


Canadian Industries 
Opens Peroxide Plant 


Montreal — Canadian _Indus- 
tries’ new hydrogen peroxide 
plant at Hamilton, Ontario began 
operation on Jan. 16. 

Company officials said the 
Hamilton plant boosts the com- 
pany’s hydrogen peroxide produc- 
tion facilities to provide fully for 


all present Canadian require- 
ments and for the foreseeable 
future. 


Woman Heads 
Association 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—Mrs. 
Lola R. Tigert, purchasing agent 
for Security Life & Trust Co., has 
been elected president of the 
Winston-Salem Association 
Purchasing Agents. Elected secre- 
tary of the association was Doug- 
las Angel, associated with the 


Salem Steel Co. 
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Mexican Sisal Supply Assures 
J.5. Purchasing Agents Source 


\ exico City—Encouraging re- 

from Merida, Mexico's cen- 

! the sisal industry, assure 
U.S purchasing agents of a con- 
nu 1g Supply of Mexican sisal. 

hough 1957 production was 

some 6,100 metric tons 

1956, well-informed sources 
» Merida told PURCHASING 
We: kK that this output decline 
yas relatively insignificant. They 
forecast that 1958 production 
yould be up again. 

[he importance of this sisal 
source may be underscored by 
the ‘act that Mexico for the past 
two years has been supplying 
sme 63% of the U.S. market. 


U. 5. Demand Growing 


Exports to the United States of 
such sisal products as_ baler, 
binder, and wrapping twines have 
doubled or trebled since 1952. 
\ greater majority of this year’s 
yutput will find its way into the 
U.S. markets. 

Last November, a Merida or- 
ganization composed of some 60 


} sisal products producers, known 


as the Cordeleros de Mexico, 
established minimum prices for 
the 1957-1958 cycle. 

Ihe U.S. also imports sisal 


‘products from the United King- 


.dom, 


Denmark, Canada, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Cuba. 
But Mexico has constantly been 
varnering a larger proportion. 

Cordeleros de Mexico says 
that it intends to protect this 
mportant industry which brought 
Mexico nearly $13 million last 
year by maintaining quality and 
supply and by resisting efforts of 
the U.S. Rope & Twine Institute 
to have import _ restrictions 
imposed. 


Reds Boosting 
Metals Output 


London—Russia plans _ inten- 
‘ive expansion of its metal indus- 
ry under its sixth five-year plan 
‘cording to “Soviet News.” 
xtracting a Russian engineer’s 
ticle, “Soviet News” said the 
lan calls for 26 blast furnaces, 
ypen-hearth furnaces, 43 elec- 
ric furnaces, nine converters, and 
+) rollings mills. 

ther projects scheduled for 
completion: 

Use of oxygen in 40% of 
|! open-hearth steel production 
an in 100% of all converter 
me'al. 

- Automation of all new and 

0 rhauled rolling mills. 
- A 60% increase in refined 
co) per production, 42% in lead, 
in zinc, 64% in nickel, 
o in molybdenum, 57% in 

' ssten concentrates, 110% in 
li ketable magnesium, and 

Yo in aluminum. 


in World 


iscussing present status of the 
Ne istry, “Soviet News” said Rus- 
production of several hun- 
! types of high-grade metal, 
types of steel, hard and 
‘r-hard alloys, and non-fer- 
‘0S metals ranks the Soviet Un- 
lirst in European metal output 
second in the world. 


] ( f 


Ri sia Second 


1, 


n meeting the problem of hight. 
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purity steels for “peacetime uses” 
of atomic energy, Russian metal- 
lurgists have developed a “highly 
efficient method of raising the 
quality of steel by treating it in 
liquid form under vacuum condi- 
tions.” 

“This,” ‘Soviet News” said, 
“leads to a drastic reduction of 
gases and other harmtul admix- 
tures and to noticeable improve- 
ment in its mechanical proper- 
ties. 


Mexico’s Cotton Crop 
Put at 2 Million Bales 


Mexico City—Mexico’s 1957- 
58 cotton crop, some 2 million 
bales (485 Ib. net each), is one 
of the largest harvests in its his- 
tory. Mexico exported to the 
U. S. 50,000 bales of long staple 
and 17,000 bales of standard 
cotton as of Jan. 1, which re- 
portedly fills Mexico’s quota for 
this season. 

Only about 3% of the total 
crop is considered long staple. 
Mexico’s cotton sells at Browns- 
ville, Tex. at prices ranging from 
36 to 4l¢ a lb., depending on 


various factors. 


Britain Exports 550,000 Motor 
Vehicles in 57; Tab $687 Million 


was 8,000 
South Africa purchased 
42,000, compared with 23,000 a 
year earlier. 

Tractor exports jumped 23,- 


London—British exports of 
cars, buses and trucks in 1957 
reached a record figure of 550,- 
000 and earned $687 million for 
Britain. 

Society of Motor Manufac- 
tures’ and Traders says the U. S. 
is now the “undisputed” principal 
market for British cars. Of the 
426,000 cars exported last year, 
95,000 valued at $111 million, 
went to the U. S., compared with 
38,000 the previous year. 

Exports to Canada, at 29,000 


cars, more than in 


1956. 


000 to 115,000. Although she 
imported fewer British cars, Aus- 
tralia led the field as Britain’s 
largest tractor customer, purchas- 
ing 20,000. Second largest mar- 
ket, South Africa, took 10,000. 
The U. S., which purchased 3,- 
000, is listed 10th in a list of 11 
markets for British tractors. 


Count on 


VEEDER-ROOT 


to help you build business with 
Mechanical, Electrical & Hand 
Counters for every 

industrial application 
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For any 


Veeder-= 


counting problem... 


Root 


Distributor 


has a ready 


“stock answer’’ 


Counting problems and counter applications 


vary as widely as words in the dictionary. But there’s 
one place where all these problems can be met and 


solved, quickly and at low cost. 


That place is the stockroom of your Veeder-Root 
Distributor. There on his shelves, in-the bright red, white 
and blue packages, are the basic Veeder-Root electrical 
and mechanical counters that can be adapted to 
machines and processes in every industry from 


automotive to zine die-casting. 


Sounds like a “‘big order.”’ Just try him 

with an order and see for yourself! 

For your nearest distributor, write D. G. Dresser, 
Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Connecticut. 


Everyone can count on 
VEEDER-ROOT 
‘The Name that Count’ 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


P.A. Outlines 


Prime Interest 


Material, Deliveries, 
Quantity, Price Listed 
As Objectives in Buying 


Milwaukee—Some people have 
the concept that “the prime in- 
terest of an industrial purchasing 
agent is in obtaining goods or 
services at the lowest possible 
price, and that he will use every 
means in his power, either fair 
or foul, to force prices down.” 

That concept is wrong, said 
Robert E. Shillady, president of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. “The present 
fact is that although price is one 
of the important elements of 
value, the capable P.A. usually 
takes it into consideration only 
after other elements are satisfied,” 
he declared. 

Shillady, general purchasing 
agent for the New England Elec- 
tric System Companies, Boston, 
Mass., addressed the Milwaukee 
Association of Purchasing Agents’ 
monthly meeting, Jan. 14. 


Supply Source Reviewed 


He noted the other “elements” 
as suitability of the materials or 
equipment to the purpose for 
which they are needed; the ability 
to obtain them in the quantity and 
at the time desired; the dependa- 
bility of service given by the man- 
ufacturer or vendor; the desirabil- 
ity of fostering and stimulating 
sound and legitimate competition 
and developing more than one 
dependable source of supply; and 
last, but not least, price. 

“We have frequently heard it 
said that the buyer gets no more 
than he pays for—this usually 
being quoted in justification for 
placing little emphasis on price,” 
Shillady said. “There is some 
truth in this, but we are certain 
that many purchasers do not get 
as much as they pay for and our 
big concern is that we should not 
be in this latter class. We should 
be sure that we get no less than 
we pay for.” 


Memphis P.A.A. Plans 
Procurement Course 


Memphis, Tenn.—An eleven- 
week course, “Procurement Prin- 
ciples and Cases,” is being spon- 
sored by the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Memphis. Held at 
the University of Tennessee Ex- 
tension Division one night a 
week, the course is being taught 
by Educational Committee Chair- 
man Ivor G. Johnson of J. 
Strickland & Co. 

Upon successful completion of 
the course, the students will re- 
ceive three hours of college 
credit. A very high interest has 
been shown by the large enroll- 
ment. 


P.A.’s Tour Alcoa Plant 


Cleveland—Members and pur- 


chasing personnel of member 
companies of the Purchasing 


Agents Association of Cleveland, 
Inc., were the guests of Aluminum 
Co. of America at its Cleveland 
plant Jan. 30. Inspection of the 
heavy press plant featured the 
tour. 
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Lions Share of Dollar Again Goes to Defense 


National security spending will rise to $45.8 billion in the coming 


fiscal year—2.2% 


above fiscal 1958. That represents almost two- 


thirds of all government expeneditures. With fixed interest charges 
taking another 11%, the area for possible spending cuts is greatly 
narrowed. It means that any reduction in government outlays must 
come from the 22% of the budget dollar earmarked for administra- 


tive costs and civil services. 


P.A.s Hear Views 


on Price Jumps; 


Operation Termed Two-Way Street 


Seller Objects to “Resisting-Price” Term, 
Suggests Exploring Quotes for Best Buy 


Cleveland—The question of 
how to face up to price increases 
was tossed at purchasing and 
sales executives in a panel dis- 
cussion highlighting the January 
meeting of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Cleveland. 

L. Jack Miller of the Lamson 
& Sessions Co., representing the 
purchaser’s angle, pointed out 
that resistance to price increases 
as such is frequently not as effec- 
tive as is a close study of a pro- 
posed increase to determine 
whether or not it can be avoided. 


Take Advantage of Offers 


He said the purchaser should 
take advantage of aggressive 
competition among his suppliers 
only as a means of getting the 
best fair price and should not 
put the suppliers in the position 
of pounding each other’s prices 
down and squeezing the profits 
out of their sales. 

“This is a two-way street,” 
Miller said. “We are all in busi- 
ness to make a profit and the 
buyer is obligated to see that the 
seller is able to operate profitably. 
On the other hand, the seller has 
the same obligation to the buyer. 
If by raising his prices he forces 
the customer to price himself out 
of the market the seller just loses 
a customer.” 

A. O. Anderson, purchasing 
agent for the Aluminum Co. of 
America Works in Cleveland, as- 
serted “The basic job of purchas- 
ing is to resist” price increases. 

“When you resist a price in- 
crease, the seller then automati- 
cally has to justify the increase. 
The buyer should not accept 
blindly. He should first resist and 
then explore,” Anderson stated. 

He agreed that the vendor was 
entitled to operate at a profit but 
denied that this “is too much the 
responsibility of the purchaser. 


If he is dealing in a captive item, 


the purchaser will negotiate on 
price. But if it is a competitive 
item, competition sets the price 
and this is outside the purchaser’s 
responsibility.” 

Anderson also pointed out that 
the purchaser must keep an eye 
on general market patterns—if 
prices are in a general upward 
movement he usually must ac- 
cept price increases. 

Representing the seller’s side, 
Will T. Clark, sales executive of 
the Cleveland Electric IHluminat- 
ing Co., raised an objection to 
the term “resisting price in- 
creases.” He said they should be 
explored rather than automat- 
ically resisted in order to be fair 
with the supplier. 


Chemical Firm, Aerojet 
Announce Partnership 


New York — Aerojet-General 
Corp. of Azusa, Calif. and 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
have announced a joint partner- 
ship agreement under which they 
will develop and produce boron 
compounds, expected to be used 
as fuels for rocket, missile and 
airplane propulsion. 

Partnership will be known as 
the Stauffer-Aerojet Co. 


Fisher Co. to Open Plant 


Pittsburgh — Fisher Scientific 
Co., manufacturer and distributor 
of laboratory instruments and 
reagent chemicals, plans to open 
its ninth plant in September. The 
new plant, located in Philadel- 
phia, will contain a demonstra- 
tion laboratory, instrument re- 
pair shops, and modern order- 
handling and technical service fa- 
cilities, as well as a 33,780-sq. ft. 


warehouse. 


Purchasing Week 


Coal, Natural Gas, 


Oil Heating 


Reviewed for Grand Rapids P.A.s 


Industry Representatives Air Advantages; 
Geographical Location Governs Fuel’s Usage 


Grand Rapids — Representa- 
tives of the coal, natural gas, and 
petroleum industries stressed the 
advantages of their heating agents 
in appearances before the Grand 
Rapids Association of Purchasing 
Agents recently. 

Thomas P. Bateman of Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
said coal can produce one million 
Btu’s of heat for about 32¢. 

Leonard H. Verschoor of 
Grand Rapids, _ representing 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
quoted 50 cents as the price of 
generating the same amount of 
heat with natural gas. 


The Aurora Gasoline Com- 


P.A.s See Better 
Business Ahead 


New York—Many purchasing 
executives believe the current 
business recession is at or near 
bottom and a definite upturn can 
be expected this year, the Jan- 
uary business survey of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents indicated last week. 

While it is obvious that busi- 
ness is still in the doldrums, a 
significant number of reporting 
members expressed a_ definite 
thread of optimism concerning 
the future, the report said. 

On the gloomy side, however, 
48% stated that January pro- 
duction is down from December, 
40% the same, and only 12% 
better. Similarly, the new order 
situation is gloomy. 

“We have to go back to 1949 
to find so many of our committee 
members reporting poorer new 


order bookings,” the report 
stated. “In this category, 48% 


say their position is worse, 37% 
the same, and only 15% better.” 

This month’s employment and 
inventory data reflect the present 
curtailed production schedules. 
Employment is down and pur- 
chased inventories have again 
been trimmed to fit the generally 
lower volume of output. 

The N.A.P.A. Business Survey 
Committee said the law of sup- 
ply and demand is currently in 
full operation, with all materials 
readily available, “and prices are 
more competitive than they have 
been in years.” 

Concerning the rapid rise in 
transportation costs and_ the 
financial plight of railroads, Jan- 
uary’s special question to P.A.’s 
was: 

“Relative to the total cost of 
the items you buy, would you say 
that transportation costs are as- 
suming a greater, the same, or 
lesser significance than they have 
previously?” 

All but 8% felt that these costs 
have gotten out of line with the 
other price increases they have 
experienced, and many expressed 
more than a casual concern over 
this. 

On commodity prices, alert 
buyers reported that a careful 
market review of individual 
items is paying real dividends. 
“Overall, 11% of our members 
say their prices are up, 80% the 
same, and 9% report reductions,” 
the report said. 


pany’s spokesman, Norman N, 5; 
deloos of Grand Rapids, es: »- 
ated about 62 cents of fue! 4jj 
would be needed to produce ‘he 
one million Btu's. 

“Fuel or energy enters into ‘he 
cost components of every pr d- 
uct,” said Bateman. “We hay. a 
high-energy civilization.” 

Geographical location gove ns 
the uses and costs of coal, he s.. 
Although coal is the chea 
fuel, the economy of its use is 
erned by the extent of mec! 
ization of an industry’s hea 
plant, Bateman declared. 

Verschoor said industrial and 
commercial use of natural gas fyas 
increased 250 per cent in Grand 
Rapids since 1947 and consump- 
tion will increase as new gas fields 
are opened. 

Although much of Michigan's 
natural gas comes from other 
areas, the state’s depleted gas 
fields now serve as underground 
storage areas for gas that is stock- 
piled for use at peak periods, said 
Verschoor. 

Noordeloos stated Michigan re- 
fineries daily produce 65,000 
barrels of gasoline, fuel oil, lubri- 
cants and other petroleum prod- 
ucts. 


Banker Predicts 
1958 Outlook 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—A Detroit 
yvanker, Edward M. Rickard, gave 
members of the Kalamazoo Val- 
ley Association of Purchasing 
Agents an economic forecast for 
1958 at their January meeting 


Rickard, sales development 
vice president of the Detroit 
National Bank, said because 


capital expenditures probably will 
be down considerably, 1958 may 
become known as a “shake-out” 
year—one in which those busi- 
nesses which cannot weather the 
decline will be shaken out of the 
picture. 

But, he added, those which 
come through the slow period will 
emerge into what he termed a 
“spurt” of increased business 
which might even become spec- 
tacular. 

Discussing the basis for busi- 
ness predictions, Rickard said 
“we should predict by using those 
spending streams that ring cash 
registers for business.” 

He cited a continuing trend fo! 
increased consumer spending, but 
said 1958's increase would be 
a lower rate. Government spend 
ing he said should have a gre! 
economic impact but may not } 
felt until the latter part of th 
year. 


Hycon Forms Filter Unit 


Cambridge, 
Eastern, Inc. has established 
new division—the Crystal Filt 
Division—headed by Dr. David 
Kosowsky. It will be made | 
of the former Filter and Crys! 
Research and Filter Developme 
groups, plus technicians, dra 
ing, production, and administi 


tion personnel. 
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Plan Proposed for Depreciation; 
Passage Would Jump Tax Allowance 


‘ontinued from page 1) 

nan on. 

|; may mean some changes in 
own purchasing habits. But 
is ore than just the possibility 
of pandling a larger volume of 

iaSes. 
[ie old problem of “lease or 
would also have to be reap- 
ed. Many P.A.’s are now 
tigating leasing opportunities 
ise of tight financial position. 
(nder the new formula the 
ing capital squeeze would be 
!. Outright purchase of ma- 
‘ry equipment might again 


Cost Secondary 
In P.A.s Outlook 


N.A.P.A. President Says 
Other Factors Influence 
Awarding of Contracts 


Detroit—A good purchasing 
agent will let more than price de- 
termine the company that gets 


| his business, according to Robert 


E. Shillady, president, National 


\ssociation of Purchasing 
\gents. 
Shillady, general purchasing 


j agent for New England Electric 


System Companies in Boston, re- 


»cently addressed a gathering of 


more than 200 purchasing agents 
from Detroit, Toledo, and Ann 
\rbor. 

“Among some people there is 


a strong impression that the 
prime interest of an_ industrial 
purchasing agent is obtaining 


soods or services at the lowest 


» possible price and that he will 


use every means in his power, 
either fair or foul, to force down 
prices,” Shillady said. 

But the present fact is, that 
though price is one of the im- 
portant elements of value, the 
capable purchasing manager usu- 
ally 


takes it into consideration 
Only after other elements are 
satisfied.” 


Shillady said that “suitability 
is something which must be con- 
‘dered before price. It depends 
on What you want.” 

he N.A.P.A. president also 
touched upon the sources of sup- 
lor a purchasing agent. “The 
qucstion of reciprocity in buying 
ljetimes is looked upon as a 
practice, especially in pub- 
ic utilities,” Shillady said. 

le added that P. A.’s fre- 
qu-ntly hear it said that the 
-r gets no more than he pays 
‘0 Shillady said this usually is 
qu ted “in justification for plac- 
1 little emphasis on price.” 
ut, he said, “While there is 
e truth in this, we are certain 

many purchasers do not get 
uch as they pay for and our 
-oncern is that we should not 
n this latter class. We should 
ure that we get no less than 
pay for.” 
rior to Shillady’s speech, Ed- 
|! Adams, president of the 
oit Purchasing Agents group, 
in’ Ooduced Lou Spiess, head of 
‘i Ann Arbor group, Burton 
i118, president of the Toledo 
P. \.’s. Both the Ann Arbor and 
edo purchasing agents were 
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be cheaper for your firm in the 
long-run. 

What are chances of approval? 
Only fair. One earlier objection— 
that it would be a give-away to all 
firms—has been overcome. New 
proposal applies only in a year 
where the firm reinvests an equal 
or greater amount in new assets. 

Another objection: It would be 
very difficult to administer. How 
it fares this time may well de- 
pend on how badly Washington 
wants to bolster the capital goods 
market. 

Basically, the new plan recog- 
nizes the problem raised by ris- 
ing machinery prices. At present, 
the law permits firms to write off 
for tax purposed only the original 
cost of a machine. It ignores the 
fact that the price of the equip- 
ment has gone up considerably. 

Result: if you have to replace a 
worn-out machine, your depre- 
ciation allowance is inadequate 
to buy a new one. 

New proposal would give firms 
reinvesting in new capital equip- 
ment a more realistic tax formula. 
Here’s how it would work: 

e Calculate the original cost of 
items to be scrapped and replaced. 
e Apply to that figure a special 
government cost index. This gives 
you estimated replacement cost. 

e The difference between original 
and replacement cost could be 
used as a so-called reinvestment 
allowance—provided you bought 
a machine costing more than the 
Original one. 

Example: You decide to re- 
place a machine that cost you 
$10,000 in 1948. Further assume 
that the government cost index 
shows that costs have gone up 
50% in the last 10 years. 

Your calculated replacement 
cost is $15,000-$5,000 over the 
original cost. Suppose then you 
went out and bought a replace- 
ment machine costing more than 
$10,000. You could then claim 
as a deduction from 1958 income 
the excess cost over $10,000— 
up to a maximum deduction ot 
$5,000 


Debate Continues 
On Seaway Tolls 


Ottawa, Ont.—The subject of 
tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
continues to be warmly debated 
by U. S. and Canadian Great 
Lakes shipping interests although 
both sides basically agree that 
tolls should not be levied when 
the seaway first opens for naviga- 
tion in April, 1959. 

The annual four-day meeting 
of the Dominion Marine Associa- 
tion and the Lake Carriers Asso- 
ciation parried the toll question 
but again failed to achieve accord. 

The Canadian  association’s 
proposal for a five-year toll-free 
test period did not win the sup- 
port of the United States associa- 
tion. U.S. delegates opposed the 
tolls in principle, but still were 
willing to accept them because 
they are mandatory under the sea- 
way legislation. 

The rates of St. Lawrence Sea- 
way tolls probably will be an- 
nounced this spring after further 
Canadian-U. §S. consultations. 
The plan calls for tolls for 50 
years to pay for the cost of the 
115-mile international waterway. 


FRANK A. FLANNERY, LEFT, Akron Technical Institute; W. B. Kennedy, 
Rodman Laboratories; R. E. Novkov, Manchester Machine & Tool Co. 


Ceramic Tools, Good or Bad? 


Experts Deny Full 


Cleveland—Shortness of tool 
life in cutting tough metals is an 
old problem—particularly in high 
velocity operations producing 
high temperatures. In its efforts 
to increase productivity, indus- 
try is searching constantly for 
tool materials to withstand high 
speeds. 


Harder Than Carbides 


Ceramic cutting tools were 
praised for this quality in Cleve- 
land last month when nearly 100 
engineers and tooling experts met 
to discuss advantages and limita- 
tions of ceramics. Tests have 
showed that ceramic tools are 
harder than carbides, maintain 
this hardiness at higher tempera- 
tures, are more heat resistant, 
and have greater compressive 
strength. But there are disadvan- 
tages too, and ceramics still did 
not get an unqualified endorse- 
ment from the tooling experts at 
the session. 

The use of ceramic cutting 
tools in high speed machining of 
steel received its first major pub- 
lic demonstration at the Rodman 
Laboratory of Watertown Arsenal 
2'2 years ago. The demonstra- 
tion stirred an immediate inter- 
est in the metalworking industry, 
indicating that ceramic tools held 
a bright promise of increasing 
production speeds and reducing 
manufacturing costs in metal- 
cutting. 


Resistance at High Temperatures 

A Cleveland seminar paper by 
W. E. Engle, Technical Director 
of Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., and 
G. W. Barnes, sales engineer of 
the New Products Division of 
Norton Co., stated: 

“The most attractive property 
of aluminum oxide (ceramic) 
tooling from the standpoint of the 
tooling engineer is its ability to 
maintain good hardness and wear 
resistance at temperatures at- 
tained in high speed matching. 

“Since cutting speed is directly 
related to tool tip temperatures, 
the aluminum oxide tooling can 
be run at speeds far beyond those 
used with other tool materials.” 

Barnes and Engle pointed out 
that aluminum oxide has a melt- 
ing point of about 3,600F and 
does not soften appreciably until 
after 2,000F. Long used for abra- 
sive and refractory purposes, it 
has the necessary hardness and 
wear resistance to high tempera- 
tures to be used as a cuiting tool 
material. 
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Endorsement 


“Diamond, the hardest material 
known to man, is used for fine 
finishing tools, but is too fragile 
and expensive to be considered 
for use in the vast majority of 
production jobs. Boron carbide, 
the hardest commercially avail- 
able material made by man, is not 
resistant to temperatures above 
1, 100F.” 

One test noted in the paper 
showed that an aluminum oxide 
tool had been run at a cutting 
speed twice that used with car- 
bide, which is currently com- 
monly used for cutting tools, but 
had indicated a tool life of more 
than three times that of the car- 
bide tool. 


Carbon Steel the 


“Easiest metals to machine 
with ceramic are carbon steel, 
low alloy steels, brass, and bronze. 
Finishing cuts on cast iron have 
been satisfactory. Non-metallic 
abrasives such as_ glass-filled 
plastics, graphite, and pre-fired 
ceramics are easily cut with long 
tool life,” the paper stated. 

But ceramics have a _ lower 
tensile strength than carbides and, 
as pointed out by W. B. Kennedy, 
Chief of the Experimental Ma- 
chining Branch at Watertown 
Arsenal, are probably the most 
brittle of all the modern cutting 
tool materials, exclusive of the 
diamond. 

Kennedy concluded that cera- 
mic tooling will augment, rather 
than replace, existing tool mate- 
rials. He pointed out that cera- 
mic tooling material has been 
available in quantity in this coun- 
try only within the last 16 months 
and that an educational pro- 
gram would be necessary before 
ceramics could be introduced in 
volume in production lines of 
metalworking shops. 


Work Needed with Titanium 


He said experiments in machin- 
ing titanium alloys with ceramic 
tools at the Watertown Arsenal 
had presented problems not met 
satisfactorily up to the present 
but that testing is being con- 
tinued. 

Talking on the initiation of 
ceramic cutting tool programs, 
W. S. Humphreys, Development 
Engineer for the American Lava 
Corp., a subsidiary of Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., pointed 
out that because of their rela- 
tiveley low tensile strength 
ceramic tools should not be used 
for interrupted cuts on_ steels 


Easiest 


where the impact would be too 
great or in cutting high strength, 
high temperature resistant alloys. 
He pointed out that great im- 
provement has been shown since 
1956 in the use of ceramics for 
machining out-of-round parts and 
for milling cast iron and for ma- 
chining this material where inter- 
rupted cuts are involved. 
“Today these accomplishments 
are possible and lab experiments 
have shown that tomorrow’s 
ceramic tool may perform such 
operations as threading, milling, 
and interrupted machining very 
well on a wide range of steels.” 


Must Determine Best Uses 


First step in starting a ceramic 
(colin? program in a shop should 
Le to determine which parts 
best lend themselves to cutting 
with ceramic tools. These parts, 
if made of steel, would involve 
simple turning, facing, tracing, or 
boring operations, Humphreys 
said. If they are of low strength 
material, they may lend them- 
selves to milling or interrupteed 
types of machining. 

“Most profitable machining ap- 
plications at present are finishing 
Operations where a good surface 
finish is required or where a sec- 
ondary grinding operation can be 
eliminated.” 

Engle and Barnes pointed out 
in their paper that first Russian 
attempts to make ceramic cutting 
tools were made in 1943 at the 
Institute of Technology in Mos- 
cow. These efforts were said to 
have resulted in the testing of 
322 manufacturing variations be- 
fore a tool was developed of 
sufficient strength to be useful as 
a cutting tool. 

It is generally assumed that 
Russian technology in this field is 
more advanced than that in this 
country. 


Warehouse Group Sees 
Steel Distribution Jump 


New York—Members of the 
Executive Committee of the 
American Steel Warehouse Asso- 
ciation have predicted a gradual 
strengthening of steel distributor 
business, accelerating in the sec- 
ond half of 1958. 

“Although it is a little difficult 
to interpret the results of the 
first three weeks in January,” 
said C. L. Handy, Association 
president, “it does appear as if 
the steel warehouse business has 
‘bottomed out’ and that a slight 
improvement is evidenced. 

“Only time will tell whether 
this improvement continues, but 
on the basis of past readjustments 
all indications point to the belief 
that the bottom was reached in 
late November and December.” 


Australians Stockpiling 
Zinc for Higher Prices 


Melbourne—Several of Au- 
stralia’s largest mining companies 
are stockpiling their output of 
such metals as zinc (in form of 
concentrates) because they be- 
lieve that prices will recover. 

The stockpiling —_ activities 
started only recently and the main 
effect will become obvious in ex- 
port statistics. On the other hand 
it has already affected such in- 
dustries as those engaged in 
transporting the output of mines 
to ports and to treatment plants. 
Dismissals have been ordered in 
those industries. 
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Know Your Line, the Other Mans too 


“What’s My Line?” is a radio-television program that seems to spark wide- 
spread interest. And that is understandable. Guessing what the other fellow 
does—even how he does it and why he does it—has been a favorite pastime 


of man for ages. 

Of course, knowing what the other fellow’s line is doesn’t really mean much 
in itself. It is only when the other fellow’s work affects us that it really means a 
great deal. And that brings up an odd situation. As a purchasing executive 
you, no doubt, are held responsible for the work of other men, but do you 
know exactly what is expected of them and how they are supposed to do their 
regular chores? And taking it even one step further, do you know exactly 
what your own duties and responsibilities are? 

One purchasing executive recently requested every person in his department 
to write out a complete definition of his own job. To do it in a uniform way, the 
executive distributed an outline he had drafted himself. Preparing the outline 
served as a refresher course for the executive. It made him think of all the 
duties and responsibilities shouldered by the entire department. It made him 
think also of the forms used regularly to perform the overall job. 

It’s true that when the outlines were first distributed many in the purchasing 
department thought “the boss has gone soft.” Each man sincerely believed 
that he knew where his responsibilities started and ended. Most men thought 
that it was a lot of foolishness writing down this information when you could 
just as easily speak directly “to the guy at the next desk.” But the purchasing 
executive persisted. And today, he’s glad he did. 

He found in some instances no one was taking responsibility for an activity 
or job. In other cases, two and three individuals felt they were being held 
responsible for the identical things. Strangely enough, some of the duties in 
this grouping were things over which the purchasing executive himself wanted 
to exercise authority. Some obsolete forms were uncovered. Some forms were 
found that in effect duplicated others. 

As the purchasing executive said, it’s nice to know what the other fellow is 
doing, but it’s much more important to know exactly what you are doing 
yourself and what your fellow workers are doing. 

Check up on yourself. You might be surprised at what you learn; and what’s 
most important, you might be able to improve the operation of your depart- 
ment. 


Are You Enterprising? 


Have you heard about the most enterprising purchasing agent in the busi- 
ness? He’s the fellow who can follow you into a revolving door and come out 
ahead of you. 
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Washington Bureau 


Calvin; 


CONSULTING Epritors: George S. Brady, F. Albert Hayes 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
K. W. McKinley 


Raymond W. Barnett 


Henry J. Carey 


Computer Story Was ‘Excellent’ 


New York, N. Y. 
I like PURCHASING WEEK because it 
keeps me informed. The general in- 
formation and new products give the 
P.A. just about everything he needs. 
The computer story in your Jan. 13 
issue (page 28) was an _ excellent 
primer on the subject. I clipped and 
filed it for future reference. Some day I 
expect I will need to know more about 
computers, and your article makes the 
subject simple. 
John E. Scott 
Purchasing Agent 
International Products Corp. 


Where to Get the Details 


GARDENA, CALIF. 

We are very much interested in ob- 

taining the name of the company 

and/or all available information on 

the article on ‘a process that automates 

the manufacturer of glass-reinforced 

plastic parts,’ which appeared in your 

Jan. 6 issue under the ‘Products Per- 
spective’ column. 

Dave Harvey 

Buyer 

Zenith Plastics Co. 


@ Rand Development Corp., 13600 
Deise St., Cleveland, Ohio, we know 
will be glad to send you complete 
details on their Rand fiber-resin 
depositer. 


Our Goal: Boost the Profession 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

As a member of the purchasing pro- 
fession for many years, I have wit- 
nessed with pride its tremendous 
growth, particularly in the past 10 
years. And with the continuing im- 
portance being accorded this profes- 
sion in industry, this growth has no 
foreseeable end. 

Because of this, the purchasing 
agent of today must be even more 
qualified than 10 years ago. He must 
continually increase his knowledge, 
not only of his particular field, but 
also of those around him who influence 
his every day transactions. 

If PURCHASING WEEK, with all its 
means available to cover important 
news, changing prices, economic trends 
and new products, can fill this need 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We Recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


for purchasing agents, I feel sure it will 

be a tremendous success, but even 

1.0re, add to the growth of the pur- 
chasing profession. 

C. Carl Di Santo 

Director of Purchases 

The Animation Equipment Corp. 


First Issue Impressed Reader 


New York, N. Y. 

In looking over the initial issue, | 
was very much impressed by the cover- 
age of the various items which are of 
interest to the purchasing profession. 

I am sure that if you continue along 
the lines set by your initial issue, your 
publication will become a standard for 
purchasing agents everywhere. 

For your information I am authoriz- 
ing an immediate subscription for 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

R. M. Crowley 
Manager, Purchasing Department 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 


Commends Purchasing Week 


ALEXANDRIA, LA 

I thought I'd drop you a note to let 

you know your new effort, PURCHAS- 

ING WEEK, Is certainly to be com- 

mended. Our purchasing department, 

in particular, is most pleased with the 

copies that they have received thus 

far. And you are to be congratulated 

on the items of interest that are in 
cluded in each issue. 

Joe W. Pitts 

Presiden 

Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supp! 

Co., Ltd. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


How can purchasing become a key deci- 
sion-making function within its company? 


k. C. Rothwell 


Wyoming State Purchasing Agent 


Question asked by: 


Harry J. Moore 
Director of Purchasing 
International Business Machines Corp., New York 


John Summersby 
Worthington Corp. 
Harrison, N. J. 


“By demonstrating to the company management 
that it can contribute helpful information on com- 
modity market trends, prices, lead times and avail- 
ability of materials, equipment, and supplies. Pur- 
chasing can contribute to the over-all ‘judgment poll’ 
and thus help the management to arrive at decisions 


D. W. Lindsay 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City 


“This necessarily must depend on the purchasing 
agent himself. Management must be persuaded to 
include the purchasing director or agent on executive 
committees that are directly or indirectly affected by 
purchasing. The purchasing department should have 
sufficient status to facilitate Cooperation with other 
departments. These goals can be achieved by having 
the purchasing director or agent report directly to 
the administrative vice president or whomever the 
top company vice president might be.” 


which will be reflected in added profits.” 


“A purchasing agent for a large corporation should 
carry a lot of weight in his decisions. His advice 
should be valuable in all departments of the firm. 
It's important that the purchasing agent’s recom- 
mendations on purchase of a particular type of equip- 
ment be considered as it may alter the company’s 
policy on future matters. Purchasing agents for a 
governmental unit can, by successful operations, cut 


the cost of governmental supplies and equipment. 
Economy is always a good policy for the politician 


to practice. 


Brown L. Miller 


\merican-Marietta Co., Adhesive Resin & Chemical 


Division, Seattle, Wash. 


“Fundamentally, a P.A. must first demonstrate his 
vility to make decisions within his department, ac- 
‘pting the responsibility for mistakes as well as 
iccesses, before he can expect to share in making 
ecisions for other departments and the company as 
whole. Very often, a P.A. can extend his influence 
mply by assuming the right to make routine deci- 
ons, rather than always seeking final approval of 
Pp management. He also must prove that purchasing 
in be a profit-making enterprise just as surely as 


oduction and sales.” 
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James W. Ollick 
Keystone Products Co. 
Union City, N. J. 


“In order for purchasing to become a key deci- 
sion-making function within its company, the purch- 
ing agent must acquire by direct experience or part- 
time schooling a broad knowledge of the product or 
products his company is manufacturing. A person 
that is fortified with a comprehensive knowledge of 
his subject can speak with authority and can usually 
prove his point.” 


James Chorlton 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York 


“Only by being part of the management team of 
our company can we be considered a key decision- 
making function. Our best means of establishing the 
purchasing function as a respected member of this 
team is to maintain good communications with our 
key executives. This can be done by reports, or clear, 
concise opinions based on the wealth of information 
that daily filters through our offices. In the past few 
years management has tended to rely heavily on their 
purchasing people and have gained confidence in 
their decisions.” 


How to Get More Out of Purchasing Week 


Use PW Asks You as Your Forum 


Quite often all of us wonder what our 
colleagues think about some subject. If 
we could find out, it would be a big 
help to us. Of course, we can telephone 
our friends. But this has its disad- 
vantages. First of all they seldom are 
representative of the entire profession 
—perhaps too many are in the same in- 
dustry. Second they are in the same 
geographic area. And as far as some 
questions are concerned, there are 
often considerable differences of 
opinion among the purchasing agents 
in various sections of the country and 
in different industries. 

With these variances in mind, 
PURCHASING WEEK has established its 
inquiring reporter department, en- 


titled, “PURCHASING WEEK Asks 
, ere 

This department is intended to be 
your forum. If a problem is bothering 
you, put it in question form and send 
it to the Inquiring Reporter, PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

If the editor considers your question 
of significance, PW will get answers 
from P.A.’s throughout the country. 
In this way, you will not only get an- 
swers to your question but will also be 
making a contribution to the purchas- 
ing profession. 

Furthermore, when the answers are 
published, you will get the credit for 
suggesting the question. 


Ceiling’s the limit... 


with Hinde & Dauch boxes. How do your boxes stack up? Sturdy 


H & D boxes have stacking strength built in. They stand straight 


For top to bottom product protection, better see H & D. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Authority on Packaging * Sandusky, Ohio * 15 Factories * 42 Sales Offices 
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On Handling 


Magline Cuts Time in Half 


New Orders 


System Eliminates Typing, Possible Errors; 
Operation Has Common Stub for 11 Parts 


By adopting a new order han- 
dling system, Magline, Inc., has 
cut in half the time needed to 
process paperwork involved with 
filling customers’ orders. In addi- 
tion the company has reduced 
errors, gained better control, and 
eliminated three repetitive typ- 
ings of similar data. 

Magline, Inc., producers of 
Magnesium products, is head- 
quartered at Pinconning, Mich. 
The company operates additional 
plants at Bay City, Mich. and at 
Renfrew, Canada. 

Austin is Designer 

Ray Austin, purchasing agent 
for Magline, helped design the 
new system, coordinating his 
efforts with D. C. Law, president; 
Ray Graves, assistant treasurer; 
and a representative of Moore 
Business Forms, Inc. 


Past Operation Reviewed 

In the past, when an order was 
received, a five-part factory order 
was typed and distributed to the 
production department. After 
the order was manufactured and 
ready for shipment, a Bill of Lad- 
ing was prepared and necessary 
shipping labels were typed. An 
entirely separate operation was 
required to prepare a four-part 
invoice. 

With the growth of business it 
was found that this method had 
become unsuited to expanding 
operations. Four individual typ- 
ings of similar data were required 
to complete the order-handling 
cycle. Such repetitive typing also 
increased the chances for tran- 
scription errors. 

To overcome these disadvan- 
tages and to promote better con- 
trol of order handling, a new sys- 
tem, based on a combined 11- 
part Order-Invoice and Bill of 
Lading form, was developed. 

Key to the new system is the 
11-part form which provides all 
the necessary records in a single 
form. This is accomplished by 
means of a number of special 
forms construction features. 

All opaques are held together 
in a common top stub. The form 
is designed with two bottom 
stubs to permit certain parts and 
carbons to be detached as a unit 
for later entries. Parts 3 and 4 
and carbon are held in one bot- 
tom stub and parts 7, 9 and 11 
and two carbons are held in the 


Eliminates Extra Work 

To eliminate manifolding of 
certain undesired information on 
individual parts spot carbon tis- 
sue and short carbons are used 
between some parts. Other con- 
struction features are feather- 
edged carbons blockout areas and 
short parts. 

The parts of the form are: 
Part 1—Original Invoice; Part 
2—File Copy; Part 3—Factory 
Copy; Part 4—Packing Slip; Part 
5—Customer’s Order Acknowl- 
edgment; Part 6—Salesman Order 
Acknowledgment; Parts 7, 9, and 
11—Bills of Lading; Part 10. 
Salesman’s Invoice Copy. 


11-Part Form Explained 


When a customer’s order is 
received, the |1-part form is pre- 
pared on a typewriter. Only the 
constant data is entered and the 
variable information — invoice 
and shipping dates and number, 
quantity shipped and prices—is 
not entered at this time. 

Parts 3, 4, 5, and 6 are ex- 
tracted from the set. The carbons 
facing parts 5 and 6 are feather- 
edged and perforated for neat 
and quick extraction. Parts 3 and 
4, held in a bottom stub, are filed 
by order number in the plant 
awaiting completion of the order. 

Part 5 is mailed to the cus- 
tomer and part 6 is mailed to the 
salesman. Window envelopes are 
used to eliminate extra typing of 
names and addresses. 

When the order is ready for 
shipment, parts 3 and 4 (still in- 
tact as a unit) are removed from 
the file and the necessary infor- 
mation is entered. The parts are 
then detached and part 4, the 
Packing List with Label, is at- 
tached to the order. Part 3 is re- 
turned to the office and the re- 
mainder of the set is pulled and 
completed. 

Parts 7, 9, and 11, which make 
up the Bill of Lading, are de- 
tached from the set and _ for- 
warded to the shipping depart- 
ment. The remainder of the set 
is detached and distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Parts | and 8, the Invoice and 
Duplicate Invoice, are mailed to 
the 


customer in a window en- 
velope. Part 2 is filed alpha- 
betically as a permanent record 
copy. Part 10 is mailed to the 


salesman as his invoice copy. 


other bottom stub. 


Among advantages provided 
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SPECIALLY-DESIGNED FORM combines order-invoice and bill of lading. Special features are 
bottom stubs, spot carbon tissue, short carbons, feather-edged carbons and blackout areas. 
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SIDE-VIEW of 11-part form shows how all parts are held in the 
common top stub, and 5 parts are held by separate bottom stubs. 
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by the new system are: 

1. One form replaces four sep- 
arate forms previously 
required. 

2. The time required to pre- 
pare the necessary papers 


has been cut in half. 

3. Repetitive typing of com- 
mon data has been elimi- 
nated. 

4. The possibility of errors 
due to transcribing com- 


mon information — has 
been eliminated. 

5. The special forms construc- 
tion permits some parts 
to be held together as a 


unit for later processing. 


Esso Standard 
Cuts Oil Prices 


New York—A series of cuts in 
fuel and bunker oils have been 
announced by Esso Standard Oil 
Co. 

The key reduction amounted 
to 17% in the price of No. 6 in- 
dustrial fuel oil along the East 
Coast. The decrease amounts to 
20 cents and lowers the price of 
No. 6 fuel to $2.75 per bbl. 

industrial oil is used for in- 
dustrial and business heating as 
well as for maritime engines. 
Other major suppliers are ex- 
pected to match Esso’s reduced 
price shortly. 

Esso also cut the price of No. 
5 heavy fuel oil by 20 cents per 
bbl. This reduction covered all 
areas except New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, La., where 28 
cent cuts were made. The Boston 
price of No. 4 and 5 fuel oils 
were included in the price cuts 
Esso announced. 

At the same time, Esso Export 
Corp. announced reduced bunker 
fuel oil prices along the East 
Coast. The reduction was 15 
cents at Philadelphia and 20 cents 
at other eastern ports. 

These moves by Esso come in 
the wake of two cuts totaling 20 
cents per bbl. In the price of 
No. 6 fuel oil at the Gulf Coast. 
Added to these cuts has been the 


pressure of slipping charter rates 
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for shipments between Gulf and 
East Coast ports. Many industry 
sources feel that these pressures 
will cause further cuts in East 
Coast fuel oil prices in the near 
future. 


Monsanto Forms Group 
For Future Development 


Springfield, Mass.—Monsanto 
Chemical Company's Plastics Di- 
vision has formed a divisional de- 
velopment department with David 
S. Plumb, of Wilbraham, Mass. 
as director. 

The new staff department, the 
company said, was formed to as- 
sist the various functions of the 
division, as well as general man- 
agement, in the development of 
immediate and long-range growth 
plans for new products and mar- 
kets. 


Motor Carriers Propose 
Night Delivery Plan 


Philadephia—The Motor Car- 
riers Committee of the Philadel- 
phia area reports its members 
“stand ready and willing” to make 
night deliveries in center city to 
help relieve traffic congestion. 

The committee represents ma- 
jor trucking firms in the area. 
It made its night delivery pro- 
posal in a _ resolution to the 


Traffic and to Transportation 


Council of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Council said it would ap- 
point a committee representing 
the truckers, retailers, center city 
business interests, and shippers 
and receivers to study the resolu- 
tion. 

Malcolm A. Buckley, chairman 
of the board of governors of the 
Council, said the study committee 
will review the proposal in the 
light of costs and other factors 
and make further recommenda- 
tions. 


Trade Board Notes Drop 
For ‘57 in British Exports 


London—Rate of increase 0! 
British exports slowed down in 
1957, according to the Board o 
Trade’s annual review. Tota 
British exports to the dollar are: 
during the year (excluding silve! 
bullion repayments) went wu] 
9%, compared with a 24% 
raise in 1956. 

Exports to Organization fo! 
European Economic Cooperation 
countries increased by 4% 
against 11% in 1956, and to the 
rest of the non-sterling world by 
342%, compared with 17% in 
1956. 

Of the total increase in tota! 
British exports to the dollar area. 
642% went to the U. S. Exports 
to Canada increased by 912%. 
Che jump in car exports was given 
as the main reason for increases 
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PLYMOUTH ‘Plaza’ four-door sedan. 


Advertised delivered price—$2,169* 


(2-door 


coupe $2028.25). 118-in. wheelbase, 6-cylinder, 230 cu. in., 132 hp. engine. V-8 $107 


extra. 


Car Fleet Buying 
Requires Skill and Care 


Purchase of automobiles in fleet quan- 
tity is generally believed to be a shrewdly 
bargained, carefully calculated transac- 
tion. However, factory specialists in this 
field say the opposite is often true. 

For one thing, budget closings bring on 
a flurry of late fall buying. A new model 
at this time commands the premium dol- 
lar, and if it is sold on its first or second 
birthday—the timing used by many fleets 

-it reaches a depressed used car market. 
\nd if a leftover model is purchased, the 
liscount may be lost in depreciation. 


liming the Purchase 


Doherty, fleet buyer of Nestle, purchases 
200 to 250 cars a year and has found this 
replacement schedule economical. 
Public Tastes Set Trade-in Value 

Many fleet buyers insist on austerity. 
But the public governs the value of used 
cars and it demands plenty of chrome 
trim and ashtrays. The net cash difference 
is therefore often less in the ownership of 
a deluxe model. 

Even body styles should be chosen 
with an eye to resale value as well as 
utility. A hardtop whether 2- or 4-door, 
is much more popular on a used car lot 
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STUDEBAKER “Scotsman” two-door sedan. Advertised delivered price—$1,795". 
in. wheelbase, 6-cylinder, 185.6 cu. in., 101 hp. engine. V-8 not available. 


CHEVROLET “Delray” utility sedan. Advertised delivered price—$2,013.* 
wheelbase, 6-cylinder, 235.5 cu. in., 145 hp. engine, V-8 $107 extra. 
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Normally, the best time to buy is in| than equivalent sedans. Four-door sedans 

. the spring, allowing the car to be sold] are more active than 2-door. Station 
ts again, One or two years later, at the height} wagons are an excellent investment. 
a of the used-car market. However, some The wisest approach for fleet purchas- 
, like Jack Limpert of Standards Brands]|ing is to obtain bids from competitive 
| Inc., buy according to market conditions. | local dealers. Local purchase insures in- 
- \ large fleet buver, and keen analyst of] terested service support for your vehicles, 
ia market movements, he has been success-]| which can be especially important dur- 

ful with this method. ing warranty period. Standard Brands is 
)- The ideal ownership cycle, of course,}on large fleet buyer which deals with 
2 varies with annual mileage. It should be] local dealers. 
y timed to avoid replacement of tires and It also is advantageous to have your 
S ther expendable just prior to resale. But] firm name placed on so-called fleet lists 
- i car with 30,000 miles on the odometer] maintained by each factory. This insures 
m seldom commands a differential over one a steady flow of maintenance bulletins, 
= vith twice the mileage. Nestle Company | literature, and factory contact, but in no 
" eplaces cars at 40,000 miles or three} way affects pricing. If a local dealer can- a aa : er iniea 
e years, whichever occurs first. R. J. (Text continues on page 14) a Se, Oe ib na ne 
rs FORD “Custom 300” two-door sedan. Advertised delivered price—$1,967.* 116-in. 
be wheelbase, 6-cylinder, 223 cu. in. 145 hp. engine. V-8 $103.76 extra. 
New Policy on Car Buying 
; Tried by New York State 
| New York State, which owns 1,800 cars, has announced a tentative policy 
in change in the purchase of automobiles. Charles H. Kriger, Commissioner 
) of Standards and Purchase for New York State, said the State plans to retain 
a cars only one year. Cars would then be replaced through trade-in. This 
‘ method will become policy if economies are proven greater than under 
vl previous policy. 
1 Old policy was to retain cars for 76,000 miles and to sell them at auction. 
Car mileages have averaged about 18,000 miles per year. This policy 
- resulted in selling old cars for relatively littlke and paying high prices for 
ni new cars. 
( Under the new policy plan the State expects to save an average of 2¢ a mile 
ie in maintenance and operation costs. Only 1957 cars are presently being 
» traded as part of the test policy. Kriger claims every 1957 car traded in will 
in have cost the state less than $400. 
. All 1958 cars purchased were four-door six-passenger, eight-cylinder 
a models with automatic transmission and windshield wipers but no other Ar ee 
A, extras. RAMBLER “Deluxe” four-door sedan. Advertised delivered price—$2.047.* 108-in. 
* wheelbase, 6-cylinder, 195.6 cu. in., 127 hp. engine—138 hp. optional, V-8 $130 extra. 
‘ | *Prices include Federal Tax and handling. 
S 
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Car Fleet Buying 
Requires Skill and Care 


(Continued from page 13) 
not meet a low bid from the outside, ask 
him to call in his factory field representa- 
tive for advice on legitimate price shav- 
ing. 

One company saves a large sum of 
money each year by holding its sales con- 
vention in Detroit. When it is over, the 
salesmen pick up new cars at the factory 
and drive them home. Although the cars 
were purchased from a local dealer near 
the home office, this device saves trans- 
portation charges. 

Automatic transmission is almost a 
must from a resale standpoint, but radios 
and air-conditioning units have not quite 
achieved this stature. Standard Brands, 
in 1956, switched from standard to auto- 
matic transmission on all their fleet cars. 
One fleet management company reports 
that as little as three years ago they 


CUT GLOVE COSTS 


GIVE ADDED PROTECTION 
with the 


JOMAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: leading automobile 
manufacturer. Operation: fabri- 
cating major body components. 
This is just one more case where 
the Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
is saving money and increasing 
worker safety in industry. Write 
for “Evidence’’ booklet shown 
below. It shows how this plan can 
work in your plant too! 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


lis oe 
I | 
| JOMAC INC., Dept. M | 
| Philadelphia 38. Pa. | 
| [) Send a copy of your “Evidence” booklet : 
: Have a representative contact us : 
| Name | 
|  & 
7 Company | 
'a 

| Address | 
| | 
: City State | 
| 

a a J 


bought no fleet cars with automatic trans- 
mission. Today, 60% of their car pur- 
chases have automatic transmission. The 
same trend is noted in the purchase of 
eight-cylinder cars being favored over six- 
cylinder cars. 

Fleet buyers might save money and are 
sure to save headaches by checking with 
firms that specialize in leasing fleets be- 
fore deciding on the purchase of their 
own vehicles. These companies, such as 
Hertz, Avis, and Greyhound will purchase 


a customer’s existing fleet, lease the 
vehicles back, and replace them as 
needed. Most contracts are from 12 to 
18 months duration and include all 


maintenance and supplies except gasoline. 
Big cost saving factors include eliminat- 
ing the need for user-owned repair facili- 
ties, 100% tax deductability on lease 
costs versus 60-80% on ownership costs, 
and the freeing of capital. 

A development of interest to industrial 
fleet buyers has been the rise of fleet car 
management and purchasing services. 
When a company has car requirements in 
various parts of the country, purchase of 
fleet cars can be complex and uneconom- 
ical. Often individual salesmen in the 
field buy cars locally, forwarding bills to 
their company headquarters. These scat- 
tered purchases do not allow discounts a 
company should receive due to their large 
overall car buying. Fleet management 
companies represent clients throughout 
the country and combine orders to bring 
quantity discount advantages to clients. 

These specialists handle all license, tax, 
and title matters. They buy, on a cost- 
plus basis, from dealers near the salesmen 
and arrange local delivery. 

Lee Fleet Management Company, of 
Cleveland, is one of the leaders in the 
field . They represent 89 clients and buy 
about 12,000 cars a year. They handle 
fleets from 50 to 2,800 cars for individual 
companies. The average fleet size is 150 
to 200 cars. Part of their service is coun- 
seling clients on the best times to buy 
and trade. They also evaluate car features 
and aid in selection. 

The nation-wide average dealer profit 
on fleet sales in 1957 was about $100 per 
car. But this is gross profit, the amount 
over invoice. Out of it, the dealer had to 
pay handling, commission, and overhead 
costs. He feels that he can work on this 
slignt margin because fieet business is all 
plus—over and above a_ presumably 
profitable retail operation. 


‘Fleet Owner’ Safety Drive 
Stresses Role of Color 


New York—To help increase road 
safety and build sales for trucking firms, 
“Fleet Owner,” a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, has opened a campaign to emphasize 
the role color plays on the road. 

Safety colors must be planned with 
road backgrounds in mind, i.e. the ground, 
foliage, fog, sunlight, and darkness. Black 
on yellow gives higher visibility than other 
colors used on road signs of the nonreflec- 
torized type. 

Gray and dark maroon colored vehicles 
are particularly dangerous. Drab indus- 
trial colors on vehicles that travel indus- 
trial areas are an invitation to accidents, 
the magazine states. 


Rigid Vinyl Plastic Emerges 
As Basic Construction Material 


Cleveland—High impact rigid vinyl 
plastic is emerging as an important basic 
construction material, John R. Hoover, 
president of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. forecast recently. 


Hoover predicted that “within two or 
three years structural rigid vinyl will be 
as well known and well-accepted as viny]! 
flooring and vinyl upholstery are today.” 

Rigid Geon vinyl pipe is already used 
in the chemical, processing, and pipeline 
industries, he said, where light weight and 
impact and corrosion resistance are prime 
specifying factors. 


Fansteel Corp. Notes Success 
Of Sheet Supplying System 


Chicago—The Metals and Fabrication 
Division of Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
reports the program of supplying molyb- 
denum sheet from stock, which the com- 
pany instituted last January, has been 
successful. In 11 months of 1957, 813 
customers used this service. 

Fansteel also announced the appoint- 
ment of Roy Attaway of Decatur, Ga., as 
a territorial agent for its Rectifier-Capaci- 
tor Division. His territory includes 
Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee. 


Continental Mines Starts 
Pilot Operations in Mexico 


Houston, Tex.—Continental Mines and 
Mercury, Inc. has announced that pilot 
operations at the firm’s Mercurio mine in 
Zacatecas, Mexico have been completed 
and that it plans full production within 
five months. 

During pilot runs last October and 
November, more than 60 76-pound flasks 
of mercury were processed from a four- 
ton furnace. Negotiations are underway 
to install a 100-ton mechanical furnace 
capable of producing 6,000 flasks of 
mercury annually. Each flask is valued 
at $229. 


St. Louis Purchasing Agents 
To Sponsor Course at University 


St. Louis—A purchasing course spon- 
sored by the Purchaser Agents’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis will be held at St. Louis 
University starting Feb. 20. It is sched- 
uled each succeeding Thursday evening 


for a total of 14 weeks. Joseph P. 
Stagg, purchasing agent for St. Louis 
University, will instruct. He will be 


assisted by various guest lecturers. 
Additional information concerning the 

“Fundamentals of Purchasing” course can 

be obtained from the St. Louis University 


School of Commerce & Finance, 3674 
Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
The association’s February meeting 


will feature a speech by G. W. Howard 
Ahl, executive secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
on “A Search for Recognition.” 


Philco Receives Contract 
For Air Force Communications 


Tampa, Fla.—The Philco Corpora- 
tion’s Government and Industrial Division 
has received a contract to build a 295- 
mile communications system for the Air 
Force Eglin Gulf Test Range. 

Outstanding features of this project are 
115-mile microwave relay system and a 
180-mile, single hop, tropospheric scatter 
system, spanning the Gulf of Mexico for 
25 miles. The entire project will cost $2 
million. It will be completed within 18 
mo. 


Du Pont Opens Nylon Plant 
At Richmond For Fiber Output 


Wilmington, Del.—Du Pont’s new 
multimillion-dollar plant for the produc- 
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tion of heavier denier nylon for use ip 
tire cord and industrial products beg 
operations Jan. 20 at Richmond, \ 
Plant will produce 40 million Ib. of fib 
annually. 

Du Pont also has announced plans 
build a new plant at Old Hickory, Ten: 
to manufacture dimethylterephthal: 
(D.M.T.), one of the essential ingredien 
in the manufacture of Dacron polyest 
fiber and other chemical products. 


Damascus Tube Co. Names 
Two Area Representatives 


Greenville, Pa.—Damascus Tube C 
has announced the appointment of ne 
representatives in the New York and Si 
Louis areas. 

Atlantic Tube & Metals, Inc., Waync 
N. J., will serve metropolitan New Yor 
and northern New Jersey. Baden Equip 
ment & Construction Co., St. Louts, Mo 
will cover Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
Missouri, and southern Illinois. 


Formica Corp. Inventories 
To Be Increased to Aid Orders 


Cincinnati—A new program setting up 
larger inventories of standard industrial 
laminated plastics has been announced by 
Formica Corp., subsidiary of American 
Cyanamid. 

Standard stock sheets of Formica will 
be available for shipment 48 hr. after 
receipt of an order. In addition to main- 
taining extensive stocks of manufactured 
products, Formica will carry a “treated- 
materials,” or semi-processed inventory. 


Humble Oil Plans Expansion 
Of Paraxylene Unit at Baytown 


Houston—Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
disclosed that it is expanding its paraxy- 
lene unit and modifying other facilities at 
its Baytown refinery to boost production 
of paraxylene to 66 million Ib. a year. 
This will increase the unit’s current rated 
capacity by about 50°C. 

The paraxylene unit, which provides 
raw stock used in making synthetic fibers 
like nylon and orlon, will produce 98¢ 
pure paraxylene, according to the com- 
pany. 


Brake Shoe Buys Foundry 


New York—The American Brake Shoe 
Co. has acquired Gaines Foundry, Inc., 
assets near Los Angeles, makers of alumi- 
num and magnesium castings for the air- 
craft industry. 


General Names Representative 


Syracuse, N. Y.—General Presse 
Metal Co., division of Marsellus Vault & 
Sales, Inc., has appointed the A. J 
Murphy Co., manufacturers’ representa 
tives, 4455 E. Genesee St., DeWitt, N. Y. 
to represent the firm in New York State 


Creole Corp. Opens Refinery 


New York—Operations have started a' 
Creole Petroleum Corp.’s new desulfuriza 
tion plant at its Amuay Refinery i 
Venezuela. The new plant is used fo: 
treating diesel oils used locally and fo 
export, and will handle up to 17,500 bb! 


of diesel oil daily. 
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Hal Dean, manager of the 

Crain & Grain Products Mer- 
andising Division, Ralston Pur- 
1 Co., St. Louis, has been made 
sistant to the president and a 
ember of the management com- 
ttee. 


Alan S. Dana has been ap- 
inted consulting engineer for 
ie Kerite Co., New York. 


Kenneth G. Holdora has been 
signed to New York offices as 
inager of the eastern district by 
F. Pritchard & Co. 


George A. Bryant, formerly 
esident and general manager of 
ustin Co., Cleveland, has been 
ected chairman and chief execu- 
ve Officer. Allan S. Austin, vice 
esident for sales, succeeds 
sryant as president and continues 
charge of sales. Harold A. 
\nderson, vice president and as- 
stant general manager, is now 
executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 


A. W. Beck has been assigned 
to the new post of vice president 
of marketing, Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., with headquarters 
n Richmond, Va. He was sales 
manager of the firm’s Grayson 
Controls Division, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


John D. Kohler has been 
promoted from sales engineer- 
technical sales to assistant man- 
ager-aircraft and missiles sales, 
Flexible Tubing Corp., Guilford, 
Conn. G. William Loveday has 
been advanced from sales engi- 
neer-technical sales to assist- 
ant manager-industrial compo- 
nent sales. 


John F, Wilson, formerly gen- 
cral manager of marketing, has 
been elected vice president in 
charge of sales by Metals & Con- 
trols Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 


Raymond F. Parker has been 
made manager of cutting tool 
sales for the Metallurgical Prod- 
ucts Department, General Elec- 
tric Co., Detroit. 


William N. Benjamin, Jr., has 
been appointed sales engineer for 
Stanley Tools, division of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Charles W. Fielding has been 
named assistant materials control 
nanager, Yale Materials Han- 
lling Division, The Yale & 
lowne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


MARK B. PATTEN, JR., has been 
made purchasing agent of Behr- 
Manning Co., Troy, N. Y. Formerly 
assistant purchasing agent, he 
succeeds Bert M. Twamley, now 
doing special work for the tape 
sales department. 
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BROWN L. MILLER succeeds Wil- 
liam G. Aickin as purchasing 
agent at American-Marietta Co.'s 
Seattle plant, Adhesive, Resin, 
and Chemical Division. Aijckin 
takes over the new post of re- 
search economist for the division. 


Eight new district sales man- 
agers have been named by Ram- 
set Fastening System, Cleveland: 
D. W. Champlin, New Castle 
County, Del., lower New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania; R. H. 
Ernst, southern California; E. P. 
Gavin, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and western Tennes- 
see; A. G. Moore, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; F. A. Mullen, 
northern California; K. E. Van 
Scoy, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma; R. E. 
Mullis, eastern Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia; 
S. F. Nicholas, Jr., New York, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 


John M. Meyer, Jr., has been 
elected a director of United States 
Steel Corp., New York. 


Roy M. Horlock has joined 
Solar Aircraft Co. as a sales engi- 
neer. He will cover the Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Okla- 
homa area from Houston head- 
quarters. 


Jacob A. Hausam, treasurer in 
charge of purchasing, Scranton 
Tobacco Co., will retire April 1 
after 46 years with the firm. 
Stephen S. Huber, sales manager, 
will take over Hausam’s duties. 


Clarence D. Bell has been pro- 
moted to director of sales for the 
plastics, polychemicals depart- 
ment, E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Albert R. Tucker, manager of 
the Cleveland sales office of E. I. 
Du Pont’s De Nemours & Co., 
Inc., electrochemical department, 
retired Jan. 31 after 43 years in 
the chemical industry. 


William C. Clark has been 
made assistant to vice president 
in charge of sales, Pennsylvania 
Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Four new vice presidents have 
been named by The Thomas & 
Betts Co., Elizabeth, N.J. They 
are: Karl G. Kempf, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Sta-Kon 
Division; H. Chester Moses, Jr., 
vice president in charge of the 
Western Division and also re- 
sponsible for the Pacific Coast 
Division; C. A. Biddulph, vice 
president in charge of the Eastern 
Division; and Carroll A. Badeau, 
administrative vice president and 
chief engineer. 

Robert McK. Thomas contin- 
ues as senior vice president and 
Edward C. Hewitt is vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. Howard 
C. Johnson and Donald Frear 
will serve as district managers 


in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Billy R. Conner will direct 
the Florida district and James E. 
Williams has been named man- 
ager of the newly-formed St. 
Louis district. 


Three top purchasing appoint- 
ments have been made in the Los 
Angeles Division, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc. Frank Weixel 
has been named manager of sub- 
contracts and subsystems for the 
WS-110 and William May has 
been assigned to a similar posi- 
tion for the WS-202; both are 
new posts. Phil Prescott has been 
made purchasing agent succeed- 
ing Ken Pettersen, who will as- 
sume other duties. 


Daniel H. Winter has been ad- 
vanced to purchasing agent for 
Wells Badger Corp., Milwaukee. 
He succeeds Robert Weber who 
retired after 25 years with the 
firm. 


Louis R. Bressler retired as 
director of purchasing, Stanley 
Home Products, Inc., Westfield, 
Mass. He joined the firm in 1941. 


J. Arthur Jenkisson has joined 
Louisville Ladder Co., Louisville, 
Ky., as sales manager. 


Thomas F. MacLaren has been 
appointed general sales manager 
for the Machine Tool Division of 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


Frank Pilsch has been named 
assistant sales manager of the 
John M. Russell Division, The 
Risdon Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 


W. P. Clark succeeds A. F. 
Wall as president of Wall Col- 
monoy Corp., Detroit. Wall be- 
comes chairman of the board. 


Harry R. Bartell has joined 
Thrall Car Mfg. Co. as assistant 
vice president, sales, and will 
head the firm’s new office in St. 
Louis. 


Edward H. Winkleman has 
been appointed eastern regional 
sales manager of Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co.’s Industrial 
Chemicals Division. Winkleman 
will headquarter at the company’s 
New York City office. 


H. J. Arntzen retired as man- 
ager and purchasing agent of the 
heavy hardware department of 
Marshall-Wells Co., Portland, 
Ore., after 48 years with the firm. 
Arntzen is a former board mem- 
ber of the Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation of Oregon. 


Victor L. Baltzell has been 
promoted to manager of the newly 
established Mid-South Division, 
Oakite Products, Inc., at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


William W. Gilbert succeeds 
Arthur R. Waugaman as manager 
of the Detroit district sales office 
of The Babcock & Wilcox Co.’s 
Boiler Division. Waugaman re- 
tired after 22 years service in the 
Detroit district. 


Edward Lindberg, Jr., has been 
named assistant sales manager, 
Diehl Mfg. Co., Somerville, N. J. 


Walter J. Bernardy has been 
appointed assistant branch man- 
ager —staff, Cleveland sales 
branch of Crucible Steel Co. of 


America and Douglas W. Sturges 
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SEATED AT HIS DESK in Grand Prairie, Texas, Ben Newbery recalls his 
days in purchasing as he starts out in new job. 


—Profile 


When Ben R. Newbery left 
Lone Star Gas Co. in Dallas last 
year to retire after over 41 years 
of service, he bought a farm near 
Grand Prairie, Tex. But this 
former director of purchases and 
materials for Lone Star, and 
N.A.P.A. president in 1943, has 
never had a chance to farm it. 

Instead of taking it easy, New- 
bery took on another full-time 
job of special sales representative 
and vice president for Keith-Kote, 
Inc., a pipeline coating company 
at Grand Prairie. 

He has had no difficulty ad- 
justing to his new role. For he 
says, “In calling on the purchas- 
ing agents in this area, I am call- 
ing on friends, not strangers. Be- 
sides, it gives me an excuse to 
go back and visit Lone Star asso- 
ciates on a business basis.” 

Newbery is still active in the 
affairs of local purchasing groups, 
being an honorary member of 
both the Dallas and Fort Worth 
chapters. As the 1955 recipient 
of the Shipman Award, he finds 
that attending purchasing meet- 
ings is “kind of a must with me.” 

Since retirement, Newbery has 
cut down on his civic activities, 
feeling that it is time to step aside 
and let the younger men take 
over. But he still continues his 
strong interest in Boy Scout ac- 
tivities which earned him a Silver 
Beaver citation. This was for 
organizing the first Rover Crew 


‘Retired P.A. Newbery Active 
In Sales Representative Position 


made up entirely of Lone Star 
employees—a group “unique in 
the history of scouting.” 

In his new role as a special 
sales representative, Newbery has 
discovered the truth in the old 
saw “A P.A.’s best friend is the 
salesman.” 

“IT have never had anything 
but the highest regard for the 
salesman,” Newbery says, “and I 
have not come to this conclusion 
since moving to his side of the 
desk. The purchasing agent 
should know that the salesman 
has his interest at heart, as well 
as that of his own company. 

“And another observation | 
have confirmed is that the sales- 
man’s contact should always be 
through the purchasing agent. 
While the information the sales- 
man has is valuable to others in 
the organization, valuable time 
can be saved for all if the sales- 
man and purchasing agent work 
together.” 

Although Newbery lives on the 
farm he bought several years ago, 
his time seems too much occu- 
pied for gentleman farming. His 
spare time for the last several 
years has been devoted to work- 
ing on a Handbook of Purchas- 
ing (McGraw-Hill) which will be 
published this year. And an oc- 
casional speech before civic or 
purchasing groups fills out the 
schedule of this busy “retired” 
purchasing agent. 


has been named assistant branch 
manager — field. 


Irwin A. Binder has joined The 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., Los 
Angeles, as vice president for 
manufacturing. 


Arthur D. Venator has been 
made head of Swift & Co.’s north 
Portland zone purchasing-trans- 
portation department. With the 
firm 24 years, he succeeds Daniel 


W. Hoffman who retired after 
heading the department since 
1920. 


Three district managers have 
been appointed by York Corp., 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner, York, 


Pa. They are: Winston W. Sal- 


mond, the southern district; Fred 
C. Wood, the central district; and 
E. John Berlet, Jr., north Atlantic 
district. 


David H. Crawford becomes 
Sales manager of commercial air 
conditioning for York. John L. 
Roth has been appointed manager 
of associate sales; Charles W. 
Egbert, named manager of appli- 
cations; Robert O. Bair, named 
sales division controller. 


Obituary 
S. Herbert Evans, who retired 
five years ago as purchasing agent 
for Sloane-Blabon Corp., died 
Jan. 11 at his home in Swarth- 
more, Pa. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR is tested for safety of operation in hazardous locations. 
left on motor for six days in sealed test chamber. Motor must not heat to point of charring grain. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories is an ally of P.A.’s in 
the cause of product quality, standards, and safety. 
Safety is its main business. In testing for safety it 
has set standards for product reliability and contri- 
buted to the standardization cause. 

Founded in 1894 as the official testing station of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, UL since 


Combustible grain dust is 


1917 has been entirely self-supporting—although still 
sponsored by Fire Underwriters. 

UL has four testing stations and representatives in 
about 200 cities throughout the country. A non- 
profit organization, UL’s income is from charges (at 
cost) made to individual companies which make use 
of its facilities—testing, tagging, and follow-up in- 


SAFETY CANS for storing flammable liquids are tested. Fully loaded can is held in 
inverted position for leak check. Can at right is under valve opening endurance test. 
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UL INSPECTOR measures thickness of metal used in oil stove to determine if products 
coming off assembly line are identical to model tested at the laboratories. 
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spection service on the various listed products. 

Manufacturers who desire UL approval for their 
products submit samples for testing. After approval 
by UL, labels or tags are sold to the company for 
attachment to the products. Factory follow-up in- 
spection is made periodically, and the product is 
listed in UL publications. 


x 


SAFE IS ROLLED into a 2,000-deg. furnace to determine if sudden heating 
All papers in safe must be unharmed as part of test. 


FIRE HOSE IS TESTED for safety and reliability of use in any emergency. Hose is checked for 
elongation, twist, warp, and rise under pressure. Other tests will follow. 
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Dow Chemical Will Continue 
With Plant Expansion Plans 


Freeport, Tex.—The Texas division of 
the Dow Chemical Co. plans to continue 
the major part of its previously announced 


expansion program, despite the layoff of 


an estimated 809 employees. 

Dr. A. P. Buetel, vice president and 
general manager, says the new plant fa- 
cilities will start operations in May or 
June and that the Louisiana division will 
go into production about the same ime. 


Du Pont Process Continuously 
Vulcanizes Neoprene Shapes 


Wilmington DuPont's Elastomer 
Chemicals Department chemists have de- 
veloped a new process for continuously 
vulcanizing neoprene solid and cellular 
extruded shapes. 

Called the DuPont LCM (liquid curing 
medium) Method, it involves passing the 
extruded section directly into a bath of 
molten metal or an organic fluid main- 
tained at 400 to 600 F. Full vulcanization 
is obtained in 20 to 30 sec. 


Weller Electric Names 
4 Southern Representatives 


Easton, Pa.—Weller Electric Corp., 
manufacturer of soldering guns for auto- 
motive and industrial use, has named four 
automotive sales representatives. 

General Sales Associates, 300 12th 
Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn., will cover 
all of Tennessee. Chaney & Co., 106 W. 
Caldwell St., Charlotte, N. C., and 7003 
Tulane Ave., Richmond, Va., will cover 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. Orville R. Harpole, 1761 West- 


wood Ave., S. W., Atlanta, and Louis J. 
Nieman, 180 N. W. Sist Ave., Miami, 
will cover the Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida areas. 


U. S. Light Standards 
Same as Foreign Nations 


Washington—U. S. light standards are 
within a few tenths of 1% of the averages 
of those of Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Japan, and Russia. 

This was brought out recently by a 
study conducted by the International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
Sevres, France. The National Bureau of 
Standards, along with six other national 
standardizing laboratories, participated in 
this intercomparison of light standards. 


Kaiser Gets Back Power 
But Keeps 2 Potlines Idle 


San Francisco—Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. will keep two of its eight 
potlines at the Mead reduction plant shut 
down despite the return of interruptible 
power announced last month by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. Kaiser said the 
two lines, which were shut down during 
the past month, would not restart because 
of poor aluminum market conditions. 


Fire Sweeps Vulcan Forging 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fire swept the interior 
of the Vulcan Steam Forging Co. forge 
shop Jan. 21, causing damage estimated 
at $50,000. Interior of the shop was de- 
stroyed which caused loss of forging ham- 
mers, heating furnaces, and heat-treating 
furnaces. 


Candy Freeze Thaws 
Seasonal Production Jams 


New York—Candy can be held frozen 
as long as nine months, then thawed and 
sold fresh, according to “Food Engineer- 
ing,” a McGraw-Hill publication. 

Candy makers can steer clear of pro- 
duction squeezes that often develop before 
peak selling periods by making their prod- 
uct well in advance and putting it in the 
freezer, the magazine says. Frozen candies 
must be thawed in unopened packages to 
avoid condensation on the surface. 


Wm. Brand Wire & Cable 
Organized in California 


Willimantic, Conn.—William Brand & 
Co. has announced the organization of a 
new subsidiary corporation, William 
Brand Wire & Cable Corp., located at 
3030 Nebraska St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

The new subsidiary will make custom 
cables and cable assemblies for missile, 
aircraft, business machine, and other elec- 
tronic applications representing large 
markets on the West Coast. 


Opens Flakeboard Plant 


Waverly, Va.—Gray Products Co. has 
opened a $1.5 million flakeboard plant 
here, using natural gas to power giant 
presses which squeeze small particles into 
boards. 


Chicago Men Buy 2 Firms 
Chicago—Payson Mfg. Co., manufac- 

turers of a complete line of industrial 

casters, builders and door trim hardware, 


and power sash operators, and Harris & 
Reed Mfg. Co., makers of industrial ang 
instititional casters, have been purchased 
by a group of Chicago businessmen. The 
group is headed by Harold E. Sullivan. 
Jr., and Joseph J. Sullivan. 


Kennecott Copper Undertake 
Power Expansion Project 


Magma, Utah—Kennecott Copper ‘ 
has undertaken a power expansion p 
ject designed to boost its Utah Cop 
Division’s central power station from 
present generating capacity of 100, 
to 175,000 kw. 

Contract for the design-enginee: 
phase was awarded to the Kuljian Co; 
Philadelphia. The project is estimated 
cost nearly $16 million. 


Du Pont Adds Facilities 


Wilmington, Del.—Du Pont’s Grasse)\i 
Chemicals Department has announced t 
addition of dimethylamine dilution faci 
ties at their Cleveland, Ohio, plant. Ship- 
ments of dimethylamine in aqueous solu- 
tion will be made from that point in tank 
truck or tank car lots. 
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Black & Decker Opens Office 


Tampa, Fla.—The Black & Decker! 
Manufacturing Co. has opened a new 
sales and service branch here to provide 
complete repair and service facilities to 
users of their electric tool products in 
the Tampa-Western Florida area. 


Airs 


Florida P.A.A. 


Jacksonville, . Fla. 
ment and sales representatives, 
attending the quarterly meeting of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 


heard a panel discussion decide: 
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curtainment at 
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Lea Mfg. Co. Purchases 
Industrial Lubricants Co. 


Detroit—Lea-Michigan, 


Inc.,| ministrative branch. 


Mayor Requests 
Purchasing Dept. 


Canton, Ohio— Mayor Charles 
L. Babcock has urged the Canton 
City Council to investigate need 
for establishment of a ° 
ment of Purchase, Construction 
and Repairs” within the city’s ad- 


*Depart- 


“We suggest that such a de- 
partment would be a step in the 
proper direction of centralizing 
the purchasing of materials, sup- 
plies, equipment, and services for 


all municipal departments and 
offices,” Mayor Babcock’s letter 
stated. 


He pointed out that it would 
not be an entirely new office. Pur- 
chasing presently is being handled 
by Frank Geraghty, city purchas- 
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for basic information 
on basic chemicals 


see the man from 
Mathieson 


TRANSPORTATION —the flex- 
ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 
in shipping. 


SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at optimum 
levels. 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 
in storage, handling, and use of 


basic industrial chemicals. 
5798-B 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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“Management is missing the 
boat by not taking full advantage 
of purchasing agents and includ- 
ing them as members of the top 
management team.” 

Sharing the spotlight with the 
panel discussion during the two- 
day meeting last month was a 
special report on the growth of 
the Florida association. 

In the 14 years of the 
P.A.A.F.’s existence, it has grown 
from the original 18 members to 
the record high of 189 with ex- 
pectations high for the coming 
year. 

The Florida group will hold its 
next quarterly meeting in the 
Golden Gate Hotel, Miami Beach, 
April 25-26. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. Cuts 
Mill’s Expansion Plans 


Fontana, Calif.—The expan- 
sion program now underway at 
Kaiser Steel Corp’s mill here is 
being slowed to coincide more 
closely with current steel market 
requirements. 

Projects being rescheduled in- 
clude 90 new coke ovens, a fourth 
blast furnace, three new oxygen 
steel-making furnaces, and a new 
universal slabbing mill. 
Reduction in steel-making op- 


subsidiary of The Lea Mfg. Co., 
has purchased all of the inven- 
tory, good will, and trademarks 
of the Industrial Lubricants Co., 
Inc. It plans to continue the 
manufacture and sale of Grain- 
lock cements and Drawco draw- 
ing compounds as_ Industrial 
Lubricants Div., Lea-Michigan, 
Inc. 


In a letter directed to the City 
Council’s judiciary committee, 
Babcock suggested the depart- 
ment be under the service director 
who would be responsible for all 
materials, supplies, tools, machin- 
ery, and equipment. Authority 
from the Council would be re- 
quired on any cost exceeding 
$1,000. 


“Serves you right for telling him you like hungarian goulash.” 
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ing director. However, the Mayor 
said Geraghty is limited at the 
present time in making purchases 
only for certain divisions within 
the service department. Babcock 
said further that such a depart- 
ment would permit standardiza- 
tion of certain equipment and 
supplies, thereby reducing the in- 
vestment in inventory. 


Clef, Inc. Selected 
RCA Representative 


Camden, N. J.—Radio Corpo- 
ration of America’s Broadcast 
and Television Equipment De- 
partment, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Clef, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., as distributor for RCA 
industrial closed-circuit television 
equipment and systems. 

The Milwaukee firm also wi! 
provide engineering and plannin: 
services for systems installations 
of RCA’s equipment. 


Spread the Good Word 


Has your company recent! 
solved a purchasing problem wit 
an idea which could be used b 
other purchasing agents? 

If you think your solutio’ 
could help other P.A.’s, why n¢ 
spread the good word by contac! 
ing us at PURCHASING WEEK’ 
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PROFILE MILLER is equipped with new dc. motor. Infinitely variable speeds from 50 to 
6,000 rpm. are possible. Control unit for milling machine is in left background. 


Dc. Spindle Motor with Speeds 


from 50 to 6,000 


Rpm Introduced 


Allis-Chalmers Development Has Been Installed 
on Profile Miller Made by Ekstrom, Carlson Co. 


Rockford, IlL—A_ water-cooled de. 
spindle motor with infinite speed varia- 
tion from 50 to 6,000 rpm. was recently 
unveiled here. Its maker, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., says it is industry's 
lirst, 

For the time being, the motor is slated 
for machine-tool application. The first 
unit, 10 hp., has been installed on a pro- 
ile milling machine made by Ekstrom, 
Carlson Co. of this city. 

[his is the key feature of the machine: 
Infinite speed variation lets metalworking 
shops cut most metals on the same ma- 
chine. All that has to be done is change 
the cutting tool and set the control for 
the proper speed. 

Eckstrom, Carlson's principal custo- 
mers are in the aircraft industry. The 
company was asked to design a router 
that would make deep cuts in one pass. 


from this machine came larger and 
avier tools. But cutting speeds were 


allable only at fixed intervals—1,800, 
+600, 4,800 rpm., ete. 

Often the company found that the cut- 

Ss were running either too fast or too 


“LOSEUP shows motor and cutting tool 
hewing its way through a metal plate. 
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slow for economical tool life. Other de- 
signs were tried, but none met the ideal 
of infinitely variable speeds. 


Allis-Chalmers Designs Motor 


At this point Allis-Chalmers was asked 
to design a motor that would overcome 
these objections. It came up with a motor 
that has these characteristics: 

e Variable spindle speeds so that fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals could be 
machined. 

© Quick setting speed range for desired 
operation. Also dynamic braking to pre- 
vent spindle coasting. 

@ Ease and accessibility of mainten- 
ance. 

@ Flexibility to fit 
and installations. 

Spindle speeds cover 50 to 6,000 rpm. 
The motor delivers constant torque from 
50 rpm. to 1,500 rpm. and constant horse- 
power from 1,500 rpm. to 6,000 rpm. 

In milling aluminum, for instance, the 
speed may vary from 1,200 to 6,000 
rpm., depending on the type of operation 
being performed. When machining steels, 
the speed usually varies from 800 down 
to 150 rpm. Titanium requires a speed of 
about 80 rpm. 

The dce.-powered motor lets the opera- 
tor change speeds infinitely by simply 
turning a graduated dial to obtain the 
desired spindle speed. Coordinated con- 
trol equipment, using static grid control 
with thyratrons, provides the necessary 
speed range. 


various machines 


Motor Offers Easy Maintenance 

Accessibility and ease of maintenance 
were built into the motor. A removable 
hood provides access to the brushes for 
inspection and to the terminal blocks for 
connections. The rotating element can be 
withdrawn through the lower end of the 
motor without dismantling the complete 
assembly. 

Normally, de. motors are not water 
cooled. But Allis-Chalmers, with Ek- 
strom, Carlson, decided on water cooling 
to cut down on size and weight. Also 
this design eliminated cooling fans and 
the noise they produce. 


«kstrom, Carlson has put the motor 
on its No. 210 profile miller. The ma- 
chine is tracer controlled in three dimen- 
sions. Parts made of titanium, steel, and 
aluminum have been produced. 

While this is the first application for 
the new motor, Allis-Chalmers expects io 
produce it in other sizes and ratings as 
required. 


Illinois Institute Sponsors 
Modern Tools Course Methods 


Chicago—A course on modern tools 
and methods is being offered at Illinois 
Institute of Technology here beginning 
Feb. 11. 

P.A.’s in that field will hear 13 machine 
tool experts explain and categorize mod- 
ern machine tools and uses. Capacities, 
costs, adaptability, and limitations of each 
class of equipment to manufacturing 
problems will be discussed. 

Classes will meet from 8 to 10 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Friday, and the principal 


instruction Dy lecturers wi e supple- 
mented by films, catalog, and text ma- 
terial. 

Robert J. Roseborough, I.1.T. mechan- 
ical engineering instructor who will su- 
pervise the course, declared: 

“Today's manufacturing processes have 
become so complex and specialized that a 
person entering the metalworking field 
does not have the opportunity to learn 
why certain machines are selected for 
particular jobs.” 

Registration for this course started io- 
day at 6 p.m. Further information can 
be obtained from the Office of the Regis- 
trar. 


Alert Supply Made Subsidiary 


Los Angeles—Alert Supply Co., manu- 
facturer of buffing compounds, has been 
acquired by Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J., makers of 
electroplating and anodizing equipment, 
processes, and supplies. Alert will retain 


its corporat> identity as a subsidiary. 


from V-Belts 


engineered curve 


HERE’S WHY: 


costs down. 


Maker of V-Belts. 


TPA 109A the world. 
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Each sidewall of a Gates V-belt 
is concave (Fig. 1) —a precisely 


Bend a straight-sided belt 
(Fig. 2). The sides bulge at the 
bend causing uneven contact in 
the sheave groove (Fig. 2-A). Naturally, wear is greater 
; ) at points indicated by arrows. Result: shorter belt life, 
ee increased belt costs. 


There are Gates Engineering Offices and Distributor 
Stocks in all industrial centers of the United States 
and Canada, and in 70 other countries throughout 


GatesVus 


WHY you get more service 


with \\concave 
sides 


that makes 


V-belts last far longer. 


on the bend around the sheave, the concave 
sides of a Gates V-belt fill out and become straight (Fig. 
1-A). Thus the belt makes full contact with the sides of the 
sheave, grips the sheave evenly. 

This even contact distributes wear uniformly across the 
sides of the belt. Uniform wear lengthens belt life; keeps 


To cut down-time and V-belt replacement costs, specify belts that grip 
evenly and wear longer. Specify Gates Vulco Rope — the V-belt with con- 
cave sides. The Gates Rubber Co., 


Denver, Colorado — World’s Largest 


Drives 


LCO 
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Replacing wooden crates with fibre boxes 
now permits packing four boats within same 


time formerly required for packing one. Con- 
tainer cost for aluminum boats is also lower. 


Fibre Board Tries 
The Hard Ones 


Corrugated board cuts weight of wooden pallets by 73%. Fertilizer package is also a spreader. 


Sstaihless stee/ 


Mixing Bow! Set 


“oe 


PI oy 


Inner packing also displays bowls. 


Packing frame holds decoys on production line. 
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Melbourne—Australia, which 
was once among the world’s most 
important suppliers of eucalyptus 
oil, is fast reducing its output 
and exports. This year will see a 
further deterioration in the Aus- 
tralian supply position. 

Prices, however, are expected 
to remain at present levels, 
chiefly because Australia is al- 
ready being undersold by other 
suppliers. 


Sales Go to Lower Bidders 


Australia’s exports amounted 
to 683,131 Ibs. in 1955/56 but 
dropped to 547,435 Ibs. in 
1956/57 when the United States 
was the largest purchaser, taking 
151,991 lb. In the first five 
months of the current Australian 
fiscal year exports were only 
196,081 Ib. 

American purchasers still favor 
the Australian product for sev- 
eral technical reasons, but the 
growing disparity between prices 
quoted in Australia and those 
offered by Spain and Portugal 
are turning away foreign pur- 


Dallas P.A.s Hear 
Inventory Views 


Dallas—For a company to op- 
erate efficiently without having to 
maintain too large an inventory, 


the purchasing executive must 
solve problems of “economic 
order quantities.” 

Various solutions were dis- 


cussed at the January seminar 
meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Dallas. 

Bruce B. Tilden, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production and 
purchasing, Frank Holister Co., 
Inc., discussion leader, stressed 
the importance of working with 
engineering to determine eco- 
nomic quantities. 

He said his company found it 
advisable to break down order 
averages into three-month pe- 
riods to keep inventories low and 
still make for efficient operation. 

On the other hand, he said, it 
sometimes pays to order large 
quantities to save on freight 
charges. 

W. E. Paschall, Il, P.A. for 
Engineering Supply Co., ex- 
plained his firm stresses service 
and its inventory represents a 
sizable portion of its net worth. 
He discussed the importance of 
carrying a complete line without 
tying up too much money, antic- 
ipating seasonal orders, etc. 

The problems of economies in 
contract buying, where it is 
often not feasible to go to the 
price break, were pointed out by 
William B. Scott, assistant pur- 
chasing agent, Apparatus Div., 
Texas Instruments Incorporated. 

His company, he said, buys a 
great deal of its small-quantity 
repeat items by blanket orders, 
which effects considerable savings 
in time and paper work. The 
company is working on standard- 
ization on repeat orders and set- 
ting up economic maximum and 
minimum orders. 

Scott said that T.I’s purchas- 
ing department found it made 
the greatest savings on special 
material by making a _ vendor 


search. 


Australian Eucalyptus Oil Industry 
Losing Output, Foreign Markets 


chasers. Some offers eman 
from Red China quote a p 
which is only about 60% of 
Australian price for the hig 
quality grade. 

The Aussies see no way of 
ducing their quotations. 17 
Output is dropping because of 
employment and more attract 
living and working condition: 
other occupations. 

Local demand from sour 
such as the Australian subsidi 
of Vick Chemical Co. of N 
York, N. Y. is increasing. I 
important to note that attem 
are now being made, on a mod 
scale so far, to introduce 
chanization into the slow proc 
of collecting eucalyptus lea 
This, if successful, may yet s; 
the Australian eucalyptus oil 
dustry. But the question st 
remains of how to compete wi 
tiny wages in competing cou 
tries coupled, on many occasio! 
with governmental assistance 
the form of special rates of ex- 
change, subsidies, etc. 


Chemical Industry Plans 
$212 Billion for 
Expansion 


New York—The chemical in- 
dustry plans to spend $22 billion 
for new production facilities in 
1958-59, according to the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association. 
Inc. 

The estimate was based on the 
activities of the industry and of 
chemicals producers — primarily) 
identified with other fields. The 
figure was up slightly from the 
two-year estimate made a year 
ago. 

The 322 projects under way 
are expected to cost about Sl.- 
830,000, while 119 scheduled to 
begin in the near future were 
estimated at $708 million. 


Air Force Discusses 
Supply of Valuable Items 


Oklahoma City — Representa- 
tives of major Air Force com- 
mands supported by the Okla- 
homa City air material area held a 
two-day conference at Tinker Ai! 
Force Base last week on_ high 
value items supplied them through 
the O.C.A.M.A. directorate o! 
supply and services. 

Fifty per cent of Air Force sup- 
ply expenditures are made fo! 
about 3% of all supply item 
The conference discussed the co! 
trol of these high valued items. 


Firms to Study Methods 


Philadelphia—Sun Oil Cc. 
Philadelphia, and the Flu 
Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, ha’ 
announced an agreement und 
which Fluor will provide consu! 
ing engineering and related desi: 
and construction services to | 
dustry for Sun’s methods of indu 
trial waste water manageme! 
The agreement includes the ne\ 
ly-developed technique of biolo 
ical oxidation in cooling tow 
‘systems. 
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Buying for Research - Development 
Offers P.A. Glamor and Headaches 


(Continued from page |) 

pr grams: The X-17 ballistic missile, the 

X-7 ramjet missile, and the Q-5 high- 

sped target drone. Other classified re- 

se. rch and development work also comes 
under Mc Chesney’s procurement respon- 

Sl ilities. 

in R&D buying there is little oppor- 
tunity for the niceties of procurement— 
documented bidding, source evaluation, 
normal inspection and delivery. The “get- 
it-now” approach dominates. 

\t Lockheed’s missile systems division 
this involves three methods: 

|. Requirements in the _ laboratory 
areas are picked up as generated, 
by material personnel stationed 
there. Material requests for the 
technician needing the hardware 
are written on the spot. 

2. Inventories of equipment that may 
have only a possible use are de- 
veloped. In R&D, usage is almost 
impossible to predict, and obso- 
lescence is high. This requires fre- 
quent review to prevent inventories 
getting out of hand. 

3. Equipment for test and evaluation 

is bought on a “one-short” basis. 
It’s charged directly to work-in- 
process. Standards exercises mini- 
mum control on these items. Upon 
receipt, inspection is made only 
for shipping damage and to make 
sure parts are probably what the 
technician ordered. For without 
specific descriptions any other type 
of inspection is almost impossible. 

Of course, this one-shot buying causes 
problems. Technicians frequently buy 
more than is immediately required. The 
excess goes into “goodie” drawers con- 
taining all sorts of exotic materials which 
someday might be used. But Mc Chesney 
says that occasional clearing out sessions 
are held, often to the advantage of other 
labs. Frequently the treasures in a cleaned 
out area have filled the material short- 
ages in other labs. 

Another problem that plagues R&D 
buying is the discovery by quality control 
inspectors of some of the non-standard, 
one-shot items in deliverable flying vehi- 
cles. This is cause for rejection and 
removal of the assembly from the end 
product. Thus, where purchasing may be 
trying to help in one area, it finds that it 
may create difficulties in another. 

Mc Chesney reported to PURCHASING 
WEEK that his procurement group has 
“worked out some unusual methods for 
handling R&D buying, one of which is 

ie use of radio-equipped cars and 
tucks. In such widely dispersed buying 
immunities as Los Angeles and San 
ancisco Bay area, a call to a radio- 
< juipped car on a special trip is valuable. 

ie ability to catch a truck making the 

-mile trip from Sunnyvale to Oakland 

id San Francisco before it starts back, 

order to pick up another shipment, 

cans dollars as well as time saved. 

However, the proper use of petty cash 

is still not been worked out satisfactor- 

In many cases a telephone call and 
ndor delivery will actually take less 
ne than sending out a special messenger 
juipped with funds to cover the trans- 

tion. Most companies will accept a 

irchase order for later billing. But this 

quires expensive purchase order-invoice 

id subsequent payment cycle while the 

St alternative permits loose control, 

‘ering people the chance to handle cur- 

ney incorrectly. 

To meet the demands of buying for 

« such widely scattered locations, mate- 

il buying is done by the centralized 

innyvale group who handles raw mate- 

ils, inventory replenishment, and non- 
‘oductive supplies. Advance material 
‘ople and buyers are stationed at each 
cation, such as the Palo Alto operating 
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laboratory, that requires “one-shot” items. 
To completely decentralize and have in- 
dependent material operations in each 
plant doesn’t make economic sense. Yet, 
to divorce a buying operation from its 
customers in this fast moving field is not 
satisfactory either. 

Another reason for the compromise 
buying organization at Lockheed’s mis- 
sile division is the high degree of specializ- 
ation in laboratory personnel. Although 
purchasing can’t match these specialists 
for every activity in its labs, it has been 
forced to use adaptable and somewhat 
specialized material people. This is partly 
required by the people with whom they 
work too for their standards, attitudes, 
and backgrounds cause communication 
difficulties. 

Information on equipment and mate- 
rials must be exchanged between scien- 
tific and buying personnel. And engineers 
and scientists may have to talk directly 
with accessory supplier specialists who 
can explain their highly technical equip- 
ment. Sometimes this kind of contact may 
occur at technical shows and meetings. 
In this case the purchasing office may 
find itself with a request to buy a piece of 
lab equipment without quotation, deliv- 
ery, and terms. The only information may 
be a statement from the technician that 
this is the only known piece of equipment 
that will perform the required function. 

In such a case, although Mc Chesney's 
group may not be able to offer a substitute 
supplier, he does request that the business 
aspects of the transaction be carried on 
with purchasing. The solicitation of a 
proposal and the award of a contract 
should naturally be done by purchasing. 
But, this is difficult to get across to tech- 
nicians who look at a single piece of 
equipment rather than reviewing the mer- 
its of others which might be available. 
Here, in research and development, pur- 
chasing has a greater than ever problem 
of communicating with other functions 
and selling them the advantages of con- 
ventional procurement. 


With tongue-in-cheek, Mc Chesney 
told PURCHASING WEEK that the most 


successful purchasing organization for 
R&D buying would: 
1. Place all orders within 5 to 10 min- 
utes after first needed. 
2. Obtain same day delivery, thereby 
eliminating behind schedules. 

3. Buy nothing that would be rejected 
by inspection, thereby eliminating 
another time-consuming operation. 

4. Make certain all orders are shipped 
as ordered. 

5. Buy all materials at lowest price, 
taking advantage of quantity buy- 
ing, competitive bidding, and in- 
suring full approval of customer’s 

_contracting officers. making no er- 
rors. 


P.A.’s Continue Adding Profits; 
Work Gains Management's Spotlight 


Cost-Cutting Methods Include Shipping, Paper Work; 
Operations Stressed To Gain Larger Profits 


New York—The purchasing executive 
is spending more time in the management 
spotlight because of current extra em- 
phasis on cost-cutting ideas (see PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK, Jan. 27, Page 1). 

P.A.’s across the country told PURCHAs- 
ING WEEK last week about some of the new 
procedures and moves they made recently 
or during the past year which directly con- 
tributed to company profits. Cutting down 
on paper work, tighter inventory control, 
revised production techniques, and just 
plain smart thinking highlighted these 
examples of the finer art of purchasing. 


Have you any purchasing 
ideas to share? Send them to 
Purchasing Week for listing 
in a $$$-saved column. 


Here are some more examples of de- 
vices buyers for firms from coast-to-coast 
are using to beat the high cost of buying: 

Seattle—The Purchasing Department 
American Marietta’s Adhesive, Resin & 
Chemical Division combined shipments of 
fiber drums with steel drums in split cars, 
thus reducing fiber drum cost 20% on 
the carload rate. European purchases of 
sodium fluoride netted an 8% price sav- 
ing. The cost of resorcinol was cut 2% 
when water delivery was substituted for 
land delivery—despite a lengthened sup- 
ply line. 

Los Angeles—Marion Knight, P.A. for 
Union Oil, benefited from reduced paper- 
work. Teletypes were installed between 
using points and purchasing departments 
cutting transmission time and _ saving 
phone calls. 

Dallas—Southern Union Gas Co. is 
stressing standardization, stock reduction, 
and tighter inventory control, encouraging 
competition in prices by vendors, and 
adoption of time and labor-saving devices. 

“Our big push now is standardization 
to reduce the number of times carried in 
stock,” Southern Union P.A. Fred D. 
Bradley said. “Standardization has re- 
moved 16,000 regular stock items, saving 
considerable space and manpower for 
handling. We also are standardizing office 
equipment and supplies. Similar purchas- 
ing forms are being combined to get ad- 
vantage of quantity printing.” 

Bradley figures Southern Union has re- 
duced its inventory $2 million by stand- 
ardization and by making a _ thorough 
check of what is in stock and returning to 
manufacturers what is unusable. In some 


instances, goods were returned for a 
higher price than originally paid. 
Oakland, Calif.—Purchasing agent 


R. G. Runyan at Dor-Oliver, Inc., holds 
down purchases to the number that en- 
titles him to a quantity discount. Says 
Runyan: “If 175 is the ordering quantity 
and we can get the same price on 100, we 
stock only 100. We can get fast delivery 
on a re-order, and this way we don’t tie 
up more money in inventory than we have 
to.” The job of expediter was eliminated 
here with buyers instructed to do their 
own follow-up work on orders. 

San Francisco—Combining purchases 
for different plants saves on freight charges 
for Container Corp. of America. Paul E. 
Martens, P.A. at Container Corp.’s office 
here, estimates savings of $10,000 a year 
on steel strapping alone by consolidating 
buying from 10 west coast plants. The 
stopover car privilege is used. To avoid 
unwieldy shipments, however, only about 
23 of the strapping is bought on a com- 
bined basis; the remainder is purchased 
by individual plants. 

Cleveland—A major railroad is cutting 
out its central storage department. Divi- 
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sions buy locally what they need, when 
they need it—just as long as the price is 
right. By this direct procurement method 
the company hopes to disperse inventory 
and control it better. 

Another Cleveland firm is putting in a 
new flexiwriter system, reducing time 
spent on orders and boosting efficiency in 
gathering statistics. 

Milwaukee—An official of the A. O. 
Smith Corp. told how the purchasing de- 
partment, cooperating in a company wide 
profit-improvement drive, standardized 
lubrication products used throughout the 
plant. This helped simplify inventories, 
reduce obsolescence, and reduce the num- 
ber of products used by one-third. 


Industrial 
Series 1000 — 
External rings 


Industrial 
Series 2000 — 
External rings 


Industrial 
Series 3000 — 
Internal rings 


Industrial 
Series 3100 — 
External rings 


INDUSTRIAL 


RETAINING RINGS 
cut costs, 
simplify assembly 


Precision-engineered INDUSTRIAL Retaining 
Rings ... internal, external and open types 
... are available in a wide selection of sizes 
and finishes. Solve your fastening problems 
simply and economically with the rings 
that cut machining and tooling expense, 
save material, simplify and speed assembly. 
Series 1000 and 2000 are available stacked 
for quickest application. 


Write for free ring samples and catalog. 


IQR 


INDUSTRIAL RETAINING RING COMPANY 


Dept. PW-2, 57 Cordier Street 
irvington 11, New Jersey 


Originators of 
modern retaining ring 


dispensing 
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—— This Week’s 


Product Perspective 
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The move to radioisotopes by industry is rapidly picking up speed. In 
1946 only 18 companies made use of radioisotopes; last year that figure 
had jumped to nearly 1,700. 

Radioisotopes are made in an atomic reactor. Take a normal element— 
carbon, cobalt, strontium, cesium—expose it, and it becomes radioactive. 
It shoots off a variety of rays. Some of these rays have a huge penetrating 
power. Detection devices let you find the rays and tell you many things 
about the object being exposed. Add the radioisotope to a liquid and you 
can follow its flow no matter how torturous it may be. 

Users have come up with these benefits: better ways to find new raw 
materials; shortcu!s tu better, longer lasting new products; ways to make 
old products faster and cheaper. 

Industry’s savings are substantial—about $500-million last year. By 
1960-62 the Atomic Energy Commission estimates the savings to be $5 
billion. 


Applications are many and growing: 

e In research, making a cutting tool, piston, or die radioactive lets you 
measure wear. Time for studies like these can be cut as much as 75% and 
material and labor costs as much as 90%. 

e Some users claim radioisotope radiography costs as little as one-tenth 
as much as x-ray inspection. 

¢ Gages using radioisotopes control thickness of plastic sheets, paper, 
rubber, and sheet metal. They permit continuous measurement at high 
speeds. There’s no chance of damage to the materials because the gage 
never touches them. 

e Tracers follow the flow of oil in a pipeline, check the transfer of print- 
ing inks, and find out how well a mix is progressing. 

¢ Ionizers eliminate static electricity in the production of textiles, paper, 
and other products. 

© Radioactive catalysts speed or even start some chemical reactions. 
One rubber company succeeded in vulcanizing an automobile tire without 
heat or sulfur. The experiment suggests the possibility of portable vulcan- 
izers for maintenance of conveyor belts and other rubber products. 


As industry looks closer at radioisotopes, two factors will gain in import- 
ance to purchasing executives: 1. equipment and 2. radioisotope prices. 


1. Most of the equipment carries pretty stiff price tags. Thickness 
gages, for instance, run as much as $25,000 to $30,000. But thickness 
gages have paid off their investment in as little as a year. 

Prices range from $1,600 to $15,000 for radiography equipment depend- 
ing on the isotope’s power. An installation that could penetrate 4 in. of 
steel sells at $2,500. A radiography setup would cost an average foundry 
about $5,000 to $10,000. There’s a break on costs here. An equivalent 
x-ray machine could cost upwards of $50,000. 

Manufacturers are looking for ways to mass produce low cost radiation 
detectors. Any answer they come up with could mean a major boom in 
the use of radioisotopes, particularly by the smaller businesses. 

Most present applications have radioisotope equipment as separate units 
attached to existing machines. Coming designs will see them built into the 
machine as an integral part. This will mean higher efficiency and lower 
installation costs. 


Prices of the radioisotopes themselves are in for a drastic drop. The 
AEC is the sole producer. But it is steadily adding to capacity to produce 
radioisotopes. And the first private industry plant will go into commercial 
production some time this year. All this adds up to lower prices. 

Cesium 137 a few years back sold for $100 a curie (unit of radioactivity 
equal to 1 gm. of radium). AEC’s new facilities should bring the price down 
to somewhere between $5 and $1. Cobalt 60, another important radio- 
isotope, had its price cut in half a few months back. 

The AEC sees no reason why in a few years radioisotopes won't be 
priced at 1% of their present figures. It expects production to keep pace 
with the growing demand. 


AEC licenses are required for all but a few uses for radioisotopes. You 
don’t need a security clearance. You can get licensing information from 
the Isotopes Branch, Division of Civilian Application, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

AEC sends you a form to fill out for its evaluation. It is primarily 
interested in the user’s responsibility, competence, equipment, facilities, 
and administrative procedures for assuring safe use of the radioisotopes. 


Like isotopes there are many other new products that will affect pur- 
chasing agents in coming months or years. You may be thinking of some 
of these now. If you are, don’t keep your thinking to yourself. Drop 
a suggestion to the Products Editor, Purchasing Week, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. He will be glad to turn out a “Product Per- 
spective” on your favorite product problem of today or tomorrow. 


Purchasing Week 


Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Punch Press Machine 


Permits Fast Tool Chang :s 


Machine and its attachments elimina: :s 
slow, costly tool designing and die mak 
on punching, notching and nibbling all t 2 
way from model shop and job-lot runs 
production punching of printed circu 
and other sheets. Capacity is up to 4 |), 
mild steel. Strippit Fabricator has built- » 
features for almost instantaneous tool a: d 
setup changes to duplicate simple or co) \- 
plex layouts in sheet metal rapidly, 
single copy or pilot runs. Positive dup):- 
cator converts fabricator into producticn 
punching machine. 

Price: $4,715. Delivery: imediate. 

Wales Strippit Co., Unit of Houdaille 
Industries, Inc., Akron, N. Y. (2/3/58) 


Production Riveter 


For Automated Lines 


Pneumatic riveting machines are used 
in conjunction with in-line slide fixtures 
or rotary transfer tables for progressive 
high-speed production assembly opera- 
tions. Model 56 is designed to allow wide 
latitude in operation and mounting. Ac- 
tuated by a pneumatic cylinder that drives 
the setting tool through a toggle linkage, 
it will operate off shop air from 60 to 150 
psi. Riveters measure 25 in. deep by 314 
in. wide. Model 56 is fabricated of steel. 
Pressure regulator, oil mist lubrication, air 
cleaner, and exhaust muffler priced extra. 

Price: $1,145. Delivery: 4 to 6 wk. 

Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, 
Conn. (2/3/58) 


Water Cooler 


Serves Hot or Cold Water 


GH-2S cooler uses a 1,000-watt cop- 
per-sheathed immersion heater to heat 
water to 19OF. Cooler will deliver nearly 
3 gal. of water at that temperature every 
hour, and nearly 6 gal. at temperatures no 
lower than 165F. Water supplied is more 
than hot enough for use with instant type 
coffee, tea or soups. GH-2S will serve 60 
persons per hour under standard rating 
conditions. Because it requires no plumb- 
ing, the cooler can be located near any 
electrical outlet. 

Price: $246 fob. Birmingham, Mich. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Cordley & Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. (2/3/58) 


Rotary Card File 
Speeds Up Record Handliny 


Roto-file is a multiple rotary card fil’ 
that enables a clerk to find any one « 
80,000 or more record cars in second 
It can be worked by as many as thre 
clerks simultaneously. Electrically-ope: 
ated unit is designed to eliminate bottk 
necks and waste motion in the handling « 
active records. Finger-tip pressure on 
lever electrically controls each file dru 
and also determines in what direction 


will rotate.» The drums, each of which ca! 


hold from 5,000 to 10,000 cards, can ré 
volve independently in either directio! 
Price: starts $2,250. Delivery: 60 day 
Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., Ne 
York 1, N. Y. (2/3/58) 
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New Products 


Microfilming Equipment 
Photographs Tabulating Cards 


Recordak listomatic camera photo- 
graphs tabulating cards to produce col- 
umnar listings on film. After processing, 
the film becomes offset or letterpress nega- 
tives, ready for stripping into page make- 
up. Correcting the cards before photo- 
graphing eliminates proof-reading time. 
Listomatic camera photographs the cards 
at a speed of 230 a minute, up to 690 
lines a minute. Film is available in 400-ft. 
rolls. 

Price: 
days. 

Recordak Corp., Eastman Kodak Co., 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
(2/3/58) 


$18,500. Delivery: 30 to 60 


Backhoe Equipment 


Has Continuous Swing of 200 Deg. 


Mark II backhoe is capable of digging 
to a depth of 12 ft. 6 in., with a loading 
height of 8 ft. 6 in. Operating at a pres- 
sure of 1,500 psi. the Mark II has crowd, 
bucket, and swing cylinders of 31% in. 
bore with 2 in. chromed rods, and a cylin- 
der of 4 in. bore with a 2 in. chromed rod. 
Individual controls also operate the hy- 
draulic outriggers. Mark II features a fast 
detach characteristic making it possible 
to leave the tractor’s rear free in a matter 
of minutes. 

Price: $2,600 to $3,000. 
immediate. 

Henry Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 
521, Topeka, Kan. (2/3/58) 


Delivery: 


Package Conveyor Belting 


For Steep Inclines 


Ridgetop is a cross-corrugated belt de- 
signed for inclined package conveyors and 
particularly suited for use on steep in- 
clines. The ribs in the package conveyor 
belt are so flexible that they deflect under 
load and provide a firm non-slip grip on 
packages moving up inclines at angles up 
to 45 deg. High resistance to slippage of 
Ridgetop belting permits shorter flights 
for conveyors, and helps to save floor 
space. 

Prices: list $0.17 per ft. per in. of 
width (subject trade disc.). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

N. Y. Rubber Corp., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. (2/3/58) 


Portable Elevating Trucks 
With Hydraulic-Lift Mechanism 


Champion Series, battery powered or 
pedal-operated trucks feature a 24x25 in. 
steel platform which can be raised or 
lowered by a hydraulic-lift mechanism. 
Battery-powered units are available in 
four lifting heights, 58, 70, 82, or 94 in. 
and have a lifting capacity of 1,500 Ib. 
The pedal-operated trucks will lift to 46, 
58, 70, or 82 in. and have a capacity of 
1,000 Ib. Both styles roll on ball-bearing 
wheels with positive-acting floor brakes. 

Prices: start at $267. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

American Pulley Co., 4200 Wissa- 
hickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
(2/3/58) 


Purchasing 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Purchasing Week Looks for New Products 


Every purchasing executive needs to 
know what new products industry is 
turning out. And more than any other 
businessman he needs to know how 
much the product costs and how long 
he has to wait before he can put it to 
work. 

PURCHASING WEEK intends to help 
meet each of these needs through its 
new product pages. But we need the 
help of the product manufacturers. 
Send us your new product releases. 

Our requirements are simple. The 
release should outline a completely new 
product, a change in design, or a signif- 
icant product improvement. Also in- 


clude a glossy photograph. 

We must have both price and deliv- 
ery information. Obviously some prod- 
ucts do not lend themselves to precise 
statements of price-delivery. Prices are 
subject to discounts and other factors. 
These factors, of course, are negotiated 
between buyer and seller. But we 
strongly feel that if we provide a guide 
to price-delivery with each new product 
we have fulfilled our obligation to our 
purchasing executive readers. What we 
say about prices and delivery naturally 
depends on the information the prod- 
uct’s maker supplys us. 

Send us your new catalogs, too. 


Multiple Head Stapler 
Is Air-Operated 


Duo-fast bench stapler is available in 
single units or in multiple head units. 
Single unit bench staplers and tackers can 
be combined in various multiple units, in 
order to position and drive an equivalent 
number of staples simultaneously and 
automatically. Multiple head units can be 
operated with the same air, foot treadle 
used on single units, or by a special, auto- 
matic trip which puts the machine to work 
as the material is fed into it. Tool drives 
staples from 5/32 to 9/16 in. long. 

Price: about $100/single unit. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Fastener Corp., 3700 River Rd., Frank- 
lin Park, Ill. (2/3/58) 


Drum Handler 


Lifts, Tilts, and Rotates 


Grizzly roto-tilt lifts, tilts, and rotates 
all kinds of open and closed drum barrels, 
fiber containers, and boxes. Roto-tilt is 
rated at 1,000 lb. capacity. The one-man 
operation is used with fork truck, chain 
falls, chains, and hoists. Equipment weighs 
less than 50 lb. and has a lifting trolley 
equipped with ball bearings. Three models 
are available. Model No. 250 for 55 gal. 
drums; No. 251 for 30 gal. drums; and 
No. 252 for 15 gal. drums. 

Price: $99.50/No. 250; $94.50/No. 
251; $89.50/No. 252. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Pucel Enterprises Inc., 3746 Kelly 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio (2/3/58) 


Precision Instrument 


Speeds Operation Measurement 


Toolmakers’ microscope embodies a 
combination of optical and mechanical 
precision. Instrument weighs only 23 Ib. 
Total range of magnification with inter- 
changeable eyepiece and objective lenses 
is 27x to 360x. Standard lenses supplied 
give a magification of 35x. A knurled ring 
on the eyepiece permits sharp focusing on 
the cross lines. A simple screw adjustment 
aligns these cross lines to a position ex- 
actly parallel with stage movement. Meas- 
urement is possible in two directions, con- 
trolled by micrometer spindles reading 
directly to 0.0001 in. 

Price: $1,200. Delivery: 30 days. 

DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Ill. (2/3/58) 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., March 31-April 2. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 
nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


American Marketing Association—Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


Previously Listed 


FEBRUARY 


Power & Communications Contractors Association 
—13th Annual Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Feb. 2-5. 


Instrument Society of America—National Con- 
ference on Progress and Trends in Chemical and 
Petroleum Instrumentation, Wilmington, Del., 
Feb. 3-4. 


Public Utility Buyers Group, NAPA—WMid-Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Feb. 3-5. 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Win- 
ter General Meeting, Statler and Sheraton-McAI- 
pin Hotels, New York, Feb. 3-7. 


Society of the Plastics Industry, Reinforced Plas- 
tics Division—13th Annual Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 4-6. 


National Tool and Die Manufacturers Association 
—wWinter Meeting, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Feb. 5-8. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama—aAn- 
nual Seller-Buyer Dinner, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 13. 


National Society of Professional Engineers — 
Spring Meeting, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 13-15. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—8th Annual Con- 
vention, New York Trade Show Building, New 
York, Feb. 14-17. 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers—Annual Meeting, Statler 


and Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels, New York, Feb. 
16-20. 


Motor and Equipment Wholesalers Association— 
National Convention, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 18-19. 


Annual Chicago World Trade Conference — 
Chicago, Feb. 27-28. 


MARCH 


Southern Safety Conference — Exposition, Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., March 2-4. 


American Machine Tool Distributors Association 
—Spring Meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
March 10-11. 


Nuclear Congress—Co-sponsored by American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and Engineers 
Joint Council, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, March 16-21. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America — Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 17-18. 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers— 
Annual Conference and Exhibition, Municipal 
Auditorium, San Francisco, March 17-21. 


American Power Conference—20th Anniversary 
Meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 26-28. 


Electrical Industry Show and Electrical Mainte- 
nance Conference—Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles, March 27-29. 


APRIL 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and 
6th Welding Show, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, April 
14-18. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 


Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


MAY 
American Society of Tool Engineers—tToo!l Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association— 


Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


National Welding Supply Association— 14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


American Public Power Association — Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—Western Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


American Material Handling Society—Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American Iron & Steel Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 
JUNE 


Edison Electric Institute—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, Mass., June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annual 


Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bo 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sun 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, June 22-27. 


SEPTEMBER 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Annuc 
Meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 2: 
26. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association- 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphu 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Su! 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


American Society for Metals—National Metal: 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 
NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and com- 
mittees interested in calling the at- 
tention of readers of Purchasing 
Week to their meetings are wel- 
come to use this column. The 
gathering should be one of inter- 
est to purchasing agents. There is 
no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meetings 
Calendar, Purchasing Week, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 


Suppliers Credit Departments 
Seek Firms Financial Future 


Cincinnati — Suppliers’ credit 
departments are more interested 
in a company’s financial future 
than they are in present or past 
conditions. 

This point was _ stressed by 
Robert A. Nunlist, assistant 
treasurer and credit manager for 
Armco Steel, Middletown, Ohio, 
in an address before the Cincin- 
nati Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Jan. 14. 

He said credit men are pri- 
marily interested in the com- 
pany s top man, his experience, 
ability, the company’s market, 


plant location, condition, age, 
and financial condition. 
“We list that last.’ Nunlist 


emphasized, “because we feel the 
others are more important. We 
want to know about the com- 
pany’s future, not its present or 
past. 

He urged P.A.’s to help sup- 
pliers’ credit departments by giv- 
ing new suppliers data on their 
company’s financial statements, 
including references such as other 
suppliers, banks, and etc. The 
P.A., he said, should also keep 
old suppliers up to date on 
changes in the company’s finan- 
cial condition. 

“If you don’t want to give such 
information to the salesman,” 
Nunlist remarked, “mail it direct 
to the credit department. Such 
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data with an initial order could 
speed up shipments consider- 
ably.” 

The credit manager stressed 
prompt payment of bills. If they 
cannot be paid on time, he said, 
it is “common courtesy” to let 
the credit man know. 

“Work with the credit man, 
tell him your problems and you 
can work things out together,” 
Nunlist concluded. “But never 
give him a payment promise you 
can't keep. It’s very upsetting to 
budgets.” 


Goodyear Raises Prices 
Of Nylon Truck Tires 


Akron—Some boosts in med- 
ium and heavy duty nylon truck 
tires were announced by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Effective February 1, they range 
from 3-5%. 

All 16.00 and 18.00 cross-sec- 
tion “hard rock lug” tires are up 
3%. All 7.50 size and large 
“traction himiler” nylon truck 
tires are up 5%. Other truck 
lines as well as nylon passenger 
tires remain unchanged. 

The move is welcomed by 
other manufacturers who un- 
doubtedly will take similar steps 
before the month ends. Nylon 


tires are selling for only 5% 
more than rayon but producers 
say this is not adequate from cost 
viewpoint. Up until 14 months 
ago, the differential was from 10 
to 12%. It was lowered to 5% 
at that time. 


National Cylinder Forms 
Divisions, Foreign Unit 


Chicago—National Cylinder 
Gas Co. has announced establish- 
ment of four new divisions and a 
foreign operations subsidiary. 

These new. divisions were 
established: N.C.G. Division, J. L. 
Adank, president; Girdler Con- 
struction Division, W. Roberts 
Wood, president; Girdler Process 
Equipment Division, John E. 
Slaughter, Jr., president; and the 
Chemical Products Division, 
Walter H. Girdler, Jr., president. 

The new foreign subsidiary, 
N.C.G. International, Fred C. 
Heppel, president, will operate 
the company’s gas _ producing 
business in Canada, Venezuela, 
Colombia, and other countries, it 
was announced. 


Dump Truck on Market 


Montreal — Aveling-Barford, 
a leading British equipment man- 
ufacturing concern, plans to mar- 
ket its new 25-ton capacity 
dumper in the U. S. and Canada. 
The dump wagon is powered by 
a 330 hp. Rolls-Royce super- 
charged diesel engine. 
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Productivity Raises 
Proposed by Official 


New York—A plan which of- 
fers management an answer to 
demands for higher pay was un- 
folded recently by Harold J. 
Ruttenberg, president of Stardrill- 
Keystone Co. of Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Addressing a meeting of the 


National Industrial Conference 
Board, Ruttenberg, a former 


union official, offered this solu- 
tion: Semi-annual wage increases 
geared to rises in productivity. 

This, in effect, offers manage- 
ment a counter-proposal to the 
profit-sharing demand made last 
week by Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, 
to which industry has been cool. 

Ruttenberg, head of the water 
well and blast hole equipment 
firm, said his plan would increase 
real purchasing power of em- 
ployees and allow companies to 
absorb wage increase through in- 
creased production. 


Alco Products Forms 
Procurement Service 


Schenectady, N. Y.— Alco 
Products, Inc. has organized a 
procurement and materials serv- 
ice division. Appointed director 
of the new operation is E. J. Van 
Valkenburgh, former manager of 
procurement and material control 
for the company. 

Included in Van Valkenburgh’s 
new responsibilities will be value 


analysis services for Alco’s four 
product divisions. He also will 
have over-all supervision over 
procurement, warehousing,  in- 
ventory control, and distribution 
of obsolete materials, supplies 
and equipment. 

The new vaule analysis pro- 
gram will provide for constant 
review of all elements affecting 
product cost, as an aid in im- 
proving profit levels. 


Edwards Opens Office 


St. Louis—The Edwards Co., 
makers of signaling and com- 
munications equipment, has op- 
ened a sales and service office in 
the Clark Building, 3713 Wash- 
ington Ave. The office will serve 


customers in most of Missouri, 
southern Illinois, and western 
Kentucky. 


Using Any Aspirin? 

Are business headaches 
causing this price increase? 

Aspirin prices rose sharply 
in December, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

The medical care compon- 
ent of the consumers price 
index rose 0.4 per cent from 
November, with the aspirin 
zoom the chief culprit in the 
increase. 
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Office Copying Machine 
For Point-of-Need Copying 


Verifax Bantam copier will make up to 
five copies of any typed, drawn, written, 
or printed original at a materials cost of 
about 22 cents per copy. The Bantam 
is capable of making intermediates or 
masters on verifax translucent copy paper 
for use in diazo-type printers. The copier 


" has compact dimensions of 1314x177 in., 
is also adaptable for use with the verifax 
method of producing offset masters for 

I office-type duplicators. Copier accepts 

n originals up to 812 x 11 in. 

Price: $99.50. Delivery: immediate 
(beginning in March). 

Kastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
(2/3/58) 
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. Miniature Punch Press 

a : For Short Run Production Jobs 

e, Mini-line press is designed for instru- 
ment work, fine punching, and staking or 

~ forming operations. Typical uses are for 
eyeletting terminals on printed circuits and 
terminal boards, pressing in bearings and 
pins, and riveting. Its close fitting ram 
provides absolute accuracy of alignment, 
extremely important on repeat operations. 
Press has a controlled *s in. stroke and 
can be operated from both sides, either 
left or right. Can be operated forward or 
back by resetting two-position handle. 
Press is 7 in. high. 

Price: $29.75/#10. Delivery: 2 wk. 
MagneTec Corp., 11785 West Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. (2/3/58) 
ir 

1 All-Purpose Floor Sweeper 

. Is Hydraulically Driven 

n Hydra-Sweep 51 is designed for use in Op 

>S medium to large manufacturing plants, =i 
shopping centers, parking areas and air- 

)- ports. S51 can sweep over 100,000 sq. ft. 

nt of floor space an hour. The sweeper has 

Tu several operator-safety features including 

1- one-pedal Magic Touch drive, wrap- 
around bumper, retractable side brooms 
and a design that permits the operator to 
look ahead while sweeping. It is equipped 
with one adjustable side broom that en- 
ables it to sweep aisles from 36 to 51 in. 

Price $2,100 to $2,400. Delivery: im- 

.. mediate. 

1- Industrial Sweeper Co., 2508 South 

)- Main St., South Bend 23, Ind. (2/3/58) 
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Revolving Bin Units 
For Storage of Bulk Stock 


Bins store nails, nuts, bolts, screws, 
etc. Design permits visibility of stored 
parts. Shelves revolve in either direction 
on ball bearing rollers. Each shelf is stabil- 
ized to prevent sagging when unevenly 
loaded. Broad base prevents tipping. 
Available in 4 or 7 shelf models, each 
shelf has five dividers. Up to 5 additional 
dividers may be added to separate each 
bin into smaller openings. The four-shelf 
model is 34 in. in dia. and 37-11/16 in. 
tall. 7-shelf model is 65-11/16 in. tall. 

Price: $66.25 and $103.65 for four and 
seven shelf respectively. Delivery: | wk. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, IIL. 
(2/3/58) 
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Electric Thermostat 
Housed in Steel Case 


Model D33 is suitable for industrial and 
commercial applications in temperature 
ranges up to 700F. It is designed to con- 
trol three separate heating phases. One is 
on continuously when the dial is moved 
from the “ofi” position. Two other phases 
are controlled thermostatically and auto- 
matically cycle with changes in tempera- 
ture ranges, and also with a variety of 
suitable dial markings. Contacts and 
bridges are of silver, and levers and sup- 
ports are of steel. 

Price: $9.05 (100 or more). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Robertshaw - Fulton Controls Co., 
Youngwood, Pa. (2/3/58) 


Microfilm Viewer 
Makes Prints Up to 17x22 In. 


Rep II makes on-the-spot reproduction 
of microfilmed engineering drawings. 
Machine was developed specifically for the 
use of tabulating aperture cards contain- 
ing 35 mm film. To get a print, user swings 
a metal sheet that acts as a viewing table 
out of the light beam that projects mircro- 
film slide. Push of a button slides a sheet 
of photographic paper under the projector 
and the press of another exposes the 
paper. After exposure, paper goes through 
processing section and emerges damp dry 
50 sec. later. 

Price: about $5,000. Delivery: 6 mo. 

Remington Rand Div., Sperry Rand 
Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y¥. (2/3/58) 


Data Recorder 
Handles Production Information 

Production Data Recorder is a self-con- 
tained unit about the size of a desk cal- 
culating machine. It is designed to be 
located in factory manufacturing or as- 
sembly departments where it will accept 
a variety of information, select and com- 
bine data and produce a record on 
punched paper tape, punched cards, or 
magnetic tape. Resulting information is 
then available for machine tabulating or 
computers to determine factory payrolls, 
in-process inventories, production sched- 
ules, and cost control data. 

Price: $5,000 to $10,000. Delivery: 
8 to 12 months. 

Control Data Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (2/3/58) 


Hydraulic Tailgate 
For Pickup Trucks 


Elevating tailgate called Weight Lifter, 
powered model, mounts underneath a 
pickup to the truck frame with four bolts. 
It is 12- or 6-v. battery-electric-hydraulic 
powered, with reservoir, pump, valve, and 
control switch all in one unit. Control 
package mounts in a convenient place on 
the side of a truck body, with only the 
leads to the battery to hook up. It has an 
800 Ib. lifting capacity, which manufac- 
turer claims can be lifted in 5 sec. Weight 
Lifter has a safety switch which stops load 
when hand is off control lever. 

Price: $360. Delivery: 10 days. 

H. S. Watson, Co., 1316 67th St., 
Emeryville 8, Calif. (2/3/58) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Air valve catalog in 28 pages, 
gives the basic facts, specifica- 
tions, useful charts and operating 
data on complete line of Crispin 
valves used in the water, sewage, 
and process industries. Fully il- 
lustrated, the catalog is available 
from Dept 1, Multiplex Mfg. Co., 
Berwick, Pa. 


Hose reels, their application in 
industry, specifications and en- 
gineering data, are discussed in 
16-page catalog offered by Clif- 
ford B. Hannay & Son, Inc., 
Westerlo, N. Y. 


Electric heater hook-ups and 
nomographs for viscous fluid 
storage tanks are described in 
8-page supplement 202A. Hook- 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
and merchandise. 


equipment, services, 
PUBLISHED: Monday 
CLOSING: Monday, 14 days prior to issue date, 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 
RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per inser- 
tion. Contract rates on request. Subject 
agency commission and 2% cash discount. 


KEV-DRAWER 


Fits desk drawers or file cabinets 


Like other Ke-master cabinets, the Key- 
drawer is constructed of welded steel 
for maximum protection. It is available 
in three sizes (with capacities of 40, 80 
or 120 keys) and crackle-finish colors 
(gray, light green and tan). Handles 
are available for portability. 

Other Ke-master systems are designed 
for capacities ranging from 10 keys to 
more than 800. 


CUSHMAN 
& DENISON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
625 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


WRITE TO DEPT. PW2 


CHARCOAL ... . Uniform carbon content 
charceal, made by exclusive new process, 
having precisely controlled volatile content. 
Powder Fines and lump available in carload 
lots, bulk or bags. Excellent for industrial 
uses because of predictable behavior. Suit- 
able for consumer use in briquets. Low 
ices. Contact: S. T. Henry, 206 Finger- 
ard Rd., S$. 1. 5, N. Y., SA 7-3829. 


MANAGEMENT CAN CUT COSTS! 


Buy our NEW line of Gear- 
motors at savings up to 50% 
off your present NET cost. 
Call or wire collect for full 
details or write: 


GEAR MOTOR CO., 7 Cairn St., P.O. Box 138 
ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. « Fel. GEnesee 8-9087- Call Collect 


CARTOONS 


For your Company Magazine. Compare prices! 
For samples, send publication name and circulation. 


CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH, ROSLYN 4, N.Y 
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a 
up schematics and _ installation 
photographs show how electric 


heaters of any size, ranging up 
to 600kw. or more, can be in- 
stalled in storage tanks of differ- 
ent sizes, types and _ services. 
Offered by Hynes Electric Heat- 
ing Div., Turbine Equipment Co., 
Mountainside, N. J. 


Car shaker, designed for safe, fast 
and economical pushbutton un- 
loading of granular material from 
open, hopper-bottom gondola 
cars, is described in detail with 
specifications and typical ap- 
plications in 6-page Bulletin 
07B7221B offered by Allis Chal- 
mers Mig. Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 


“Vacu-Flo”-cooled electric plants 
for buildings and vehicles is the 
subject of a 12-page booklet 
containing descriptions and field 
applications of the various mod- 
els which supply standard ac. 
power. Units are used in a wide 
variety of generating plant appli- 
cations where difficult installa- 
tion and ventilating problems 
arise and for emergency and 
standby service. Booklet is avail- 
able from D. W. Onan & Sons 
Inc. Minneapolis 14 Minn. 


“Heliweld Equipment” catalog 
2300 discusses the advantages of 
the Heliweld process and con- 
tains information of various types 
of manual, semiautomatic and 
automatic equipment and ac- 
cessory devices, for joining the 
hard-to-weld metals. The 20- 
page catalog is available from Air 
Reduction Sales Co., Div. of Air 
Reduction Co., Inc., 150 E 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Steel plate construction methods 
are discussed in a new 4-page 
brochure. Field welding, field 
X-ray and field stress relieving 
techniques are illustrated in pub- 
lication offered by Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., 332 S Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Sealless pump catalog describing 
the Vanton Flex-i-liner sealless 
plastic and stainless steel pumps 
contains useful technical data and 
material selection information as 
well as pump characteristic curves 
and charts with sizes, capacities, 
Operating pressure ranges, and 
other performance data in 8 
pages. Available from Vanton 
Pump & Equipment Corp., 201 
Sweetland Ave., Hillside, N. J. 


Load lugger materials handling 
system—a number of patented 
detachable steel containers han- 
dled by a standard truck equipped 
with a specially engineered hy- 
draulic hoist mechanism—is fully 
described in 12-page bulletin 457 
offered by Ingersoll Kalamazoo 
Div., Borg-Warner Corp., 1810 
N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Spherical roller bearing pillow 
blocks, called Spher-Align pillow 
blocks, are described in 8-page 
Bulletin A-668. Complete with 
photographs and_ engineering 
drawings, the bulletin contains 
tabulated data on dimensions, 
shaft sizes, weights and radial 
load ratings. Available from 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. 


Interlocked armored cable illus- 
trated bulletin is available. Four 
types of interlocked cables are 
described in the 12-page release 
RCP-730. General information 
is given on installation, circuit 
flexibility, accessibility, moisture 
resistance, mechanical toughness, 
capacity, and space requirements. 
Copies are available from Rome 
Cable Corp., Rome, New York. 


Power shift torque converter 
drive story for fork lift trucks is 
told in 8-page, two-color Booklet 
BU-465. Photographs and other 
illustrations are used to help tell 
about the operating advantages 
the drive provides. Publishers are 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fasteners are covered in a 40- 
page catalog which lists, with 
quantities available, the thou- 
sands of fasteners Abbott carries. 
Catalog is obtainable from Ab- 
bott Screw & Bolt Co., 1728 W. 
Walnut St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Rotary solenoids, selector 
switches, hermetically sealed 
selectors, and syncramental step- 
ping motors are all noted in a 
four-page, two-color bulletin 
(#1157LS) which is obtainable 
by writing G. H. Leland, Inc., 
123 Webster St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Double-reduction speed reducers 
in ratios ranging from 75:1 to 
4,900:1 are covered in a 20-page 
catalog, CD-230. Reducers are 
available in worm over, worm 
under or gear shaft vertical 
models. Output torque ratings 
range up to 618,000 in.-Ilb. Cata- 
log is released by Cone-Drive 
Gears, Div. Michigan Tool Co., 
7171 E. MeNichols Rd., Detroit 
12, Mich. 


Fasteners and their application 
are described in 12-page booklet 
8-414. Nomenclature, shear and 
tension values, hole size recom- 
mendations are included. Dimen- 
sional information covering both 
metal to metal and wood to metal 
joining is tabulated. Booklet is 
available from Huck Mfg. Co., 
2480 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Gear catalog (100) gives infor- 
mation on stock gears, speed re- 
ducers, sprockets and chains, flex- 
ible couplings, universal joints, 
collars and pillow blocks. Com- 
pletely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and detailed drawings the 
80-page catalog is available from 
Charles Bond Co., Gear Div., 
617-23 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 


Major operating features and 
specifications of Verti-Slide all- 
purpose vertical four-slide ma- 
chine are given in an 8-page tech- 
nical bulletin V-82. Close-up 
photos illustrate the operation of 
the slides and slide bases, center 
former, lubrication system, and 
clutch. Publisher is Torrington 
Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Electronic facilities are discussed 
in a 12-page, illustrated brochure 
providing detailed facts and fig- 
ures On electronic engineering 
and production capabilities. Ob- 
tained through publishers Lear- 


Cal Div. of Lear, Inc., Dept. 


Purchasing Week 


3171, S. Bundy Dr., Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 


“Kenplate Tungsten Carbide Sur- 
facing” is the title of a 4-page 
bulletin. The release describes 
the new product’s uses in protect- 
ing metal parts against abrasion 
and wear, and applications meth- 
ods. Bulletin is published by 
Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 


Where To Buy is the 40-page 
publication covering W.C.L.A. 
member mills and contains de- 
tailed information on lumber 
fabricating and treating plants in 
the Douglas fir region. Directory 
lists key personnel, capacity, and 
facilities of each member mill as 
well as the items or timber prod- 
ucts in which it specializes. For 
booklet write to West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, 1410 S. W. 
Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 


Steel-framed two wheel and plat- 
form hand trucks are illustrated 
with over 30 two-color photo- 
graphs in colorful truck brochure. 
The six-page booklet is published 
by Fairbanks Co., 393 Lafayette 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


“Designed for a New Era in 
Earth Moving,” is the title of a 


24-page catalog featuring the 
Model TS-24 Euclid Twin 


Scraper. Graphically illustrated, 
with cut-a-way views and dia- 
grams of major components as 
well as at-work pictures from a 
variety of jobs. Booklet 554 
covers all features of design, op- 
eration and performance of the 
scraper. Available from Euclid 
Div., General Motors Corp., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


“You Benefit by Proper Com- 
pressed Air Processing,” is the 
title of a 4-page brochure. It tells 
you the worthwhile advantages to 
be gained in better and longer 
air equipment performance with 
lower maintenance costs through 
simple compressed air processing. 
Obtained by writing C. A. Nor- 
gren Co., Englewood, Colo. 


Engineers, estimators, buyers and 
others concerned with seamless 
mechanical tubing tolerances will 
be interested in the technical data 
card now available. Card TDC- 
115D, furnishes popular data 
taken from the new edition of the 
steel tubular products section of 
the A.I.S.1. Steel Products Man- 
ual. Copies of TDC-115D can be 
obtained from Tubular Products 
Div., Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Worksaver line of lift trucks with 
all its operating features are dis- 
cussed in a brochure released by 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, 
Pa. 


Indicating controllers for auto- 
matic control of pressure or tem- 
perature are discussed in Cata- 
log +510. Tables of ranges, ele- 
ment characteristics, and bulb 
lengths are included in the 16- 
page catalog published by U. S. 
Gauge, Div. American Machine 
and Metals, Inc., Sellersville, Pa. 


Vic-Easy method of joining thin 
wall steel, aluminum pipe and 
tubing is described in illustrated 
2-page bulletin. System provides 
positive, leak tight connections 


New Literature 


assembled on grooves precisio; 
rolled in ends of tubing. Thre 
different couplings are discusse: 
in bulletin by Victaulic Co. o 


America, Box 509, Elizabeth 
N. J. 

Power transmission belts made o} 
polymer and chrome §tannec 
leather are described in 12-pagy 
booklet. Applications, bear 
ing-load_ reduction, tensioning 


maintenance are discussed. Illus 
trations, selection charts are in 
cluded in booklet published by 
Extremultus, Inc., 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Steel Office Chairs 


Smart Styling and Comfort 

Tempo series consists of four models: 
executive posture, executive swivel, side 
armchair, and secretarial chair. Executive 
model has handwheel adjustments to fit 
chair to user. It is equipped with Collier- 
Keyworth control which permits seat and 
back to tilt together in synchronization. 
All four models feature deep, molded 
foam rubber seat and back cushions. 
Backs are fully upholstered. Legs of side 
chairs sweep to rear and prevent back 
from touching walls. 

Prices: $150 to $200/exec., $110 to 
$140/side, $84 to $100/sec. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Harter Corp., 1212 Prairie Ave., Stur- 
gis, Mich. (2/3/58) 


Fuel Meter 
Prevents Ticket “Padding” 


Meter gives accuracy well within 1%, 
and enables a fleet owner to maintain a 
system of fuel control that is completely 
tamper-proof from the intake filler to the 
carburetor. Fuel passes from the meter to 
the fuel tanks through asbestos-lined steel 
flexible hose. All joints between the meter 
and the tanks are self-locking, through the 
use of steel locking rings, and are leak 
proof. Gage plates, drain plugs, and fuel 
line fittings are positively sealed prevent- 
ing removal of fuel. 

Price: $125. Delivery: immediate 

Sentinel Products Corp., 5 West Cal- 
houn, Temple, Texas (2/3/58) 


Counting Machine 
Counts Electromagnetically 

Tally “1000” pre-determined counter is 
applicable to industries and machines 
where accurate, positive counting is re- 
quired for such operations as packaging, 
batching, cutting of specific lengths and 
controlling of sequential operations. Tally 
“1000” provides a count selectivity of 
1-1000. Automatic and instantaneous re- 
cycling to zero position after each com- 
pleted count eliminates recycling delays. 
Minimum operating life is 100,000,000 
counting operations. 

Price: from $239.50 to $369.50. De- 
livery: 30 days. 

Hobson Miller Machinery Corp., 280 
Lafayette St.,. New York 12, N. Y. 
(2/3/58) 


Temperature Controller 
Features Dual Mounting 


Model MEFS controller will sense, in- 
dicate, and control processes and appli- 
ances within the extreme ranges of —30 
to 1,100 F. Mercury-actuated control fea- 
tures optional flush or wall mounting, in- 
creased readability, high accuracy and 
sensitivity in a reinforced plastic case. All 
elements of the same scale range are inter- 
changable. Instrument can also be adapted 
for explosion-proof case. 

Price: $39.75 (body only); element 
extra, $34 (standard element, 100 to 
1,000 F.). Element length more than 5 
ft. $1/ft. extra. Delivery: 3 wks. 

Partlow Corp., 2 Campion Rd., New 
Hartford, N. Y. (2/3/58) 
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Portable Pipe Tools 
For Grooving Lightweight Pipe 

Portable tools quickly roll grooves into- 
lightweight pipe and tubing without mov- 
ing any metal. Vic-Easy series 100 and 
200 are for use on-the-job or in-the-shop 
and are readily adjustable from 1% in. to 
12 in. dia. Series 200 built for continu- 
ous duty on heavier wall thicknesses. 
Series 100 is a lighter machine intended for 
occasional job on lighter wall thicknesses. 
Either tool may be used on light wall steel, 
stainless steel, and aluminum pipe. 

Price: Model 100 rented at $15 per 
wk., $120 per yr. (1st yr.); model 200 $30 
per wk., $225 per yr. (1st yr.). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Victaulic Co. of America, Elizabeth, 
N. J. (2/3/58) 


Differential Dc. Amplifier 


Has Chopper Stabilized Circuitry 


Model 114A provides extremely high 
common-mode rejection, very low drift, 
high output capability, and excellent sta- 
bility and linearity, all uneffected by load 
or gain changes. Instruments are ideal for 
thermocouple amplification, as they elimi- 
nate ground loop problems, allow the use 
of a common transducer power supply, 
permit longer cable runs, drive grounded, 
ungrounded, or balanced loads, and can 
be used inverting or non-inverting. Input 
and output both float. 

Price: $550. Delivery: about 45 days. 

Kintel, Div. of Cohu Electronics, Inc., 
5725 Kearny Villa Rd., San Diego 11, 
Calif. (2/3/58) 


Straddle-Type Stacker 


Is Battery Powered 


Straddle Stacker Model 20 STF has 
2,000 Ib. capacity; Model 40 STF has a 
4,000 Ib. capacity. The units can lift and 
tier palletized goods to a height of 94 to 
130 in. (Depending on upright sizes speci- 
fied). Forward and reverse direction is 
controlled by a butterfly switch in the con- 
trol head on the steering handle. Machine 
will travel 2.8 mph. empty and 2 mph. 
loaded. Fork lengths available are 30, 36, 
42 and 48 in. A cushion valve in the hy- 
draulic lift cylinder protects against sud- 
den shock. 

Price: about $3,300. Delivery: 45 days. 

Industrial Truck Division, Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. (2/3/58) 


Universal Milling Machine 
Is High Speed Dial Type 


Dormac universal milling machine fea- 
tures hardened and ground gears; hard- 
ened and ground spindle and power feeds 
and power rapid traverse in all directions. 
Machine is available in two table sizes: 
Either the 12x51 in. or the 12x60 in. 
Dormac has 12 speeds, 27 to 1540 rpm., 
and 12 feeds. Standard equipment in- 
cludes main motor, feed motor, controls, 
pump motor and piping, arbor, arbor 
supports, built-in clutch, climb milling 
arrangement, and handles and wrenches. 

Price: $5,350/12x60; $5,190/12x51 
in. Delivery: immediate. 

Index Industrial Corp., 150 Broadway, 
New York 38, N. Y. (2/3/58) 
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Specialty Transformers 


Dry-type specialty transformer 
units are suited for application 
in electrical machinery, panel- 
boards, and general commercial 
installations. The core and coils 
of the transformers are com- 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


TOP DOLLAR PAID FOR 
YOUR SURPLUS TUBES 


ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 


Military or Commercial 
We Swap Too 


Give specific details 
Call—Wire—Write WOrth 6-0512 


DISCOPHONE SALES CO., INC 
35 Vestry St. New York 13, N. Y. 


VANADIUM ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Form +1, Hot Punch & Die Steel 
312 Squ. 45004 
514 Rd 7400% 
Exceptional Bargain 
METAL ALLOYS CORPORATION 


4101 Wyoming Avenue 
Dearborn Michigan 


— 
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® REBUILT 


* MOTORS * GENERATORS * TRANS- 
FORMERS * PLATING GENERATORS °* 


} VOLLAND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


1509 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO 13, N. Y. PHONE: GRant 2713 
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STEPPING RELAY 


Resettablie type. 3 deck 10 posi- 
tion with additional 1A and 18 
contact at reset position. 24 V DC. 


Production 


quantities available 

B & B DISTRIBUTORS 
221 Greenwich St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
REctor 2-0432 


ONE 
ONLY 


BC-610-E 


This powerful Radio Transmitter has been 

modernized fur ham bands 10 & 20: power out- 

put upped to 1,000 watts, 2 to 8 me. 

Includes tubes, tuning units, BC-614 Speech 

Amp., microphone, manual. Like new. 
FS-7090, Purchasing Week 

Cla Adv. Div., P. O. Box 12, N. ¥ 6, N. ¥ 


INVAR SHEETS 


35 Ni—65 Fe Alloy 
14000> .078x26x70—72 in. Length 


Exceptional Bargain 


METAL ALLOYS CORPORATION 


4101 Wyoming Avenue 
Dearborn Michigan 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


PURCHASING AGENT 


Newly created position with well established 
Philadelphia manufacturer of chemical process 
equipment for qualified purchasing executive. 
Must have 10-15 years experience plus degree 
in ME, ChE or equivalent. 


Salary to $13,000. Fee paid. 
Fidelity Personnel Service 


1218 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna 
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More New Products 


pletely encapsulated in resin with 
filler, providing a sealed unit 
that can be installed in hazard- 
ous areas. Transformers are 
available in ratings from %4 to 
10 kva., 600 v. and below, and 
can be mounted in any position 
on wall, floor, or ceiling. Ratings 
3 to 10 kva are suitable for out- 
door use. Price: from $14.20/ 
¥4 kva. unit to $216.50/10 kva. 
units. Delivery: immediate. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., P. O. 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(2/3/58) 


Hydraulic Grease Gun 


400-C high-pressure hydraulic 
hand gun is designed for plug 
valve lubrication. It is self-prim- 
ing and can be used in any posi- 
tion. The hose and coupler can 
be locked to the buttonhead fit- 
ting in the valve shank. Pressure 
may be relieved by a turn of a 
by-pass valve on the gun, readily 
permitting separation of the but- 
tonhead coupler and fitting. A 
relief fitting on the hydraulic sys- 
tem guards against injury to the 
gun if the operator continues to 
pump after the gun is empty. A 
15,000 psi. gage indicates the 
point at which sufficient lubri- 
cant pressure has been developed 
in the valve. Price: $89.35. De- 
livery: immediate to 30 days. 
Rockwell Mfg. Co., 400 N. Lex- 
ington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
(2/3/58) 


Load-Rated Hooks 


New line of hooks from 34 -ton 
through 150 tons offer higher 
capacity per size and are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed against 
breakage. A standard safety kit, 
consisting of latch, spring, and 
pin, can be added to the hook 
to make it a safety hook. Cam 
does not interfere with normal 
hook use. Price: 40¢ for 34-ton 
hook; $988 for 100-ton hook. 
Delivery: immediate. Crosby- 
Laughlin Div., American Hoist 
& Derrick Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(2/3/58) 


Bolt Die Sets 


Bolt die test come in a com- 
plete assortment of ten sizes 
ranging from 1% in. to 1 in. Dies 
are of one piece design for per- 
fect alignment and size. Die is 
locked in place by _ threaded 
screw cap, which is easily re- 
moved. For threading — short 
stubs close to a wall or ceiling, 
the dies can be quickly reversed 


to perform efficiently in this 
limited working area. Price: 
$61.45. Delivery: immediate. 


Nye Tool Co., 4162 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. (2/3/58) 


Portable Dictation Unit 


Transistorized, self-contained 
*200-B” unit, powered by four 
flashlight batteries, weighs 6 Ib. 
Operating cost is said to be 5¢ 
per hour. The 15 min. plastic 
recording disc, which can also be 
played on a 33% rpm. home 
phonograph, is mailable in stand- 
ard business and hotel envelopes 
at regular letter rates. The “200- 
B” unit was tested in all manners 
of transportation and under all 
climatic conditions. Price: $325. 
Delivery: immediate. SoundScri- 
ber Corporation, North Haven, 
Conn. (2/3/58) 


Polyethylene Compound 


Polyethylene plastic is specifi- 
cally compounded with an ultra- 
violet inhibitor for use in molding 
or extruding outdoor products. 
Film extruded from this Ten- 
ite polyethylene formulation re- 
mained pliable and smooth under 
accelerated weather testing. With 
extended life expectancy, poly- 
ethylene film will have increased 
usefulness as covers for green- 


houses, as mulches and as silo 
storage, and machinery covers. 


The thicker the film, the greater 
the resistance to outdoor weather- 
ing. Price: $0.39 Ib./20,000 Ib. 
or more. Delivery: immediate. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. (2/3/58) 


Sensitive Panel Meter 


Memory meter will retain in- 
definitely a reading taken at any 
time. Meter is especially suitable 
for applications where readings 
at a given time must be known 
but cannot be noted immediately. 
Readings may be taken at any 
point on the meter scale, and not 
necessarily at the maximum 
reached by the scale. When a 
reading is desired, a solenoid is 
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de-energized locking the meter 
pointer in place. Memory meter 
is available in almost any sensi- 
tivity range, from a few micro- 
amperes or millivolts to 50 am- 
peres or 500 v., either dc. or ac. 
Price: starts about $60 depend- 
ing on meter sensitivity. Deliv- 
ery: 5 to 6 weeks. Assembly 
Products, Inc., Chesterland, Ohio 
(2/3/58) 


Sign Typewriter 


Sign and display typewriter is 
designed to print such advertis- 
ing and industrial needs as dis- 
play cards, flip charts, name 
plates, and motion picture titles. 
Model handles printing matter 
up to 14 in. high by infinite 
length, and is capable of printing 
in two colors on cloth, paper, 
cardstock, or plastic. Three type 
cartridges can be accommodated 
at one time. Price: $1795 plus 
$345. for each 5 row standard 
tvpe cartridge. Delivery: about 
6 wk. Reynolds Printasign Co., 
9830 San Fernando Rd., Pa- 
coima, Calif. (2/3/58) 
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Power Transfer Unit 


Tormag Magnetic Drive pro- 
vides full overload protection and 
cushioned starts for motor and 
driven units. Design consists of 
two parts: a permanent magnet 
rotor and a_bi-metallic rotor, 
mounted with an airgap between 
them. Driving and driven rotors 
are never in contact; torque in- 
duced by magnetic force and 


eddy currents transmits power 
through the airgap. Drives are 


being produced as standard stock 
products in | and 2 hp. (at 1750 
rpm. input) sizes. Prices: $116.10 
for model 10D and $136.63 for 
model 20D. Delivery: immediate. 
Whitney Chain Co., 237 Hamil- 
ton St., Hartford 2, Conn. 
(2/3/58) 


Polyethylene Resin 


New formulation of Alathon 
polyethylene resin is specifically 
designed for use in molded plastic 
housewares such as dish pans, 
waste baskets, trash cans, and 
other large pieces. Alathon 18 is 
characterised by a high melt in- 
dex, which provides a greater 
flow in molding and a low den- 
sity, in the range of 0.916. It is 
introduced to provide housewares 
molders with a wider range of 
basic materials. Price: $0.321% 
a Ib. in truck load quantities. De- 
livery: immediate. E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours and Co. Inc., Wil- 


Multiple Station 
Manifold 


High capacity manifold is « 
signed to provide compact gro 
mounting of manufacturer’s ba 
%4 in. type Speed King 2, 3, a 
4-way _ pilot-operated cont: 
valves. The cast aluminum mai 
fold, offered in 2 and 3 stati 
types, has full length inlet a: 
exhaust ports, common to 
valve stations. A conduit passa 
for electrical wiring, with a re- 
movable cover for access to con- 
nections, also runs the full length 
of the manifold. Dirt and mois- 
ture-proof flexible conduit en- 
closes pilot solenoid leads. To 
facilitate piping, manifolds are 
machined for both side and bot- 
tom cylinder porting. Price: $120 
for three station manifold. De- 
livery: 2 weeks. Valvair Corp. 
454 Morgan Ave., Akron II, 
Ohio (2/3/58) 


Extreme Pressure Gage 


Extreme pressure gage meas- 
ures up to 100,000 psi. Instru- 
ment is fitted with a dial face 
marked with 100 divisions. Ac- 
curate readings can be made to 
the closest division each of which 
represents 1,000 psi. Estimates 
can be made to closest quarter 
division, or 250 psi. The entire 
high-pressure flexing tube 1s sur- 
rounded by a heavy walled cast 
iron case with a sheet metal safety 
back. Should the gage be acci- 
dentally over-loaded to the point 
of bursting the back absorbs the 
energy and insures the operator's 
safety. Gage 1s 23'4x42x8"'4 
in. high and weighs 40 Ib. Price 
$450. Delivery: 60 days. Amer- 
ican Instrument Co. Inc., 8030 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 
(2/3/58) 


Twist Drills 
Drills 


available © 
every size from 0.015 in. to 1.00) 
in. in steps of 0.001 in. Above 
0.500 in. they are available w' 
2 in. shank. Eight sets are 0- 
tainable in the size ranges fro) 


are now 


0.015 in. to 1.000 in. Pric.»: 
from $207.67 to $997.20. L-- 
livery: immediate. Hayden Tw *t 


mington 98, Del. (2/3/58) 


Drill Co., Manila, Ark. (2/3/5°) 
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Perspective 


(Continued from page 1) 


irm as we ever did about the future of the United States.” 


As the business cycle rolls merrily along, purchasing agents 
everywhere are doing their bit to reduce costs. Some of the things 
they do may be old hat, but they are going back to those old 
systems with a vengeance. 

Add to this the results of a never-ending search for new tech- 
niques, the really smart idea, and the new application of basic 
purchasing principles, then you have a key management function 
cooking on all burners. 


A top purchasing executive in Cleveland phrased it this way 
recently in a discussion of cost-cutting as affected by the current 
tide of business: 

“In a free market the purchasing agent must help change 
management thinking to match the conditions of the times. This 
is a barometric thing based on material availability. You have to 
police the market closely if you want to reduce your inventory 
and yet keep a good flow.” 

Versatility is the mark of a good P.A., says another purchasing 
executive. He-rides the dips and climbs of the business barometer 
with the greatest of ease. When business is good, you have all 
you can do to keep feeding the mills with material. When busi- 
ness is not so good, you make a concentrated drive to review 
costs on all buying items. 


During days when everyone is beating the drums on prices, a 
sound buying philosophy . . . provided you follow it . . . helps 
keep things on even keel and in proper perspective. Try this for 
size: 

The most beneficial price reduction from the national viewpoint 
is that secured by buyers driving their suppliers to increased 
efficiency, yet at the same time buying at a fair and reasonable 
price. 

That definition was provided this week by the British Pur- 
chasing Officers’ Association in an annual report. It makes good 
sense; and the association has a sound answer to the natural 
question: What is a fair and reasonable price? 

The British P.A.’s define it “as a price which allows an efficient 
producer to pay fair wage rates, to buy and use the correct ma- 
terials, to carry out adequate research, to maintain adequate 
capital equipment, and to earn a reasonable return on capital 
investment.” 


After years of raw materials stockpiling now comes a new and 
interesting suggestion. A citizens advisory committee set up by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to evaluate the nation’s stock- 
piling policies has recommended a switch from the hoarding of 
raw materials to the piling up of finished goods. 

It’s interesting to examine the thinking behind the suggestion. 
Many influential public officials feel that in the Nuclear Age 
our productive capacity could be destroyed within a matter of 
days. So piling up tremendous amounts of raw materials would 
not be the full answer. In an emergency, one of the most press- 
ing problems would be to keep the populace going from day-to- 
day. Caches of finished civilian goods—especially those neces- 
sary for human survival and relief—might be part of the answer. 

There’s no need to fret about dumping of present raw materials 
stocks. Disposal, if considered at all, would be controlled—slow 
and easy with little, if any, near-term price effects. 


’ Unions Hit Aircraft Lockheed, Douglas, North 
: American, Convair, Republic, 


‘irms for Pay Increases 


Washington—Two of the na- 
ion’s biggest unions opened a 
int drive last week for “sub- 
tantial” wage increases and other 
enefits for 550,000 workers in 
ie aircraft and missile industries. 

Among the benefits to be 
ought by the United Auto Work- 
rs and the International Associa- 
ion of Machinists are wage 
escalator” clauses, better sever- 
nce provisions, the union shop, 


‘nd a company paid welfare plan. 


‘ebruary 3, 1958 


and Boeing are some of the major 
aircraft and missile manufacturers 
involved. 


Du Pont Cuts Film Prices 


Philadelphia—Two polyesters 
used for photographic reproduc- 
tion were cut 9% by the Du Pont 
Co. Reductions apply to .004 in. 
standard base and .007 in. heavy 
duty Photolith Ortho A litho- 
graphic films. 
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CROWDED LOBBY at plant maintenance show indicates large attendance. 


New Product Eye-Catching Design 
Woos Maintenance Show Crowd 


(Continued from page 1) 
of purchasing agents—toured 
the International Amphitheater 
where some 440 or more ex- 
hibitors displayed the latest in 
plant maintenance equipment and 
gadgets. 

In tune with the emphasis on 
splashy design, even power 
sweepers rivaled Detroit’s prod- 
ucts in eye appeal. And the 
makers said pretty designs have 
gone a long way to improve sales. 

But streamlining aside, three 
big problems which products of 
the exhibiting companies aimed 
to solve for plant supervisors 
were how to get: 

@ More work out of 
skilled maintenance men. 

e More value out of materials. 

eThe most out of available 
storage space. 

The first was evident in the in- 
creased availability of mechan- 
ized maintenance equipment. 
Powered lifts for working at high 
altitudes were in plentiful supply 
at the show. 

Other labor-saving products 
ran the gamut from a lightweight 
aluminum hoist, through cen- 
tralized lubrication systems, to 
office equipment for better 
maintenance-record keeping. 

Several companies showed air 
cleaning equipment. Some were 
designed to simplify reclamation 
of valuable dust. 

One company, Aids Develop- 
ment Co., Cleveland, came up 
with a novel system for handling 
liquids. Polyethylene containers 
were connected by tubing set up 
to permit mixing and dispensing 
of chemicals in one operation. 
The containers, made of poly- 
thylene film, can be packed and 
shipped in metal or cardboard 
packages. Both container and 
package are disposable. 

An interesting approach to 
squeezing more out of storage 
space was presented by the house 
of Otho Gibbons, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. A model of “Othoma- 
tion” showed how this system 
could save 75 to 300% in stor- 
age space. Othomation will store 
anything from automobiles to 
office records. A push of a but- 
ton brings the proper section up 
to the operator. 

Exhibitors with eye-catching 
products included Industrial 
Sweeper Co. which displayed a 
new sweeper with a reinforced 
plastic hood that streamlines the 
device and at the same time pro- 


highly 


vides better visibility for the op- 
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erator of the new sweeper. 

G. H. Tennant Co. has what it 
claims is the largest vacuum 
sweeper. Although it was de- 
signed primarily for streets and 
parking lots, the company has 
sold some units to industry. A 
steel mill and a titanium plant 
use the sweeper to pick up valu- 
able ore dust. 

Fire Extinguishers, too, have 
succumbed to the industrial de- 


signer. Walter Kidde showed its 
new dry power extinguisher, 
styled by Henry Dreyfus. 

Black & Decker has added a 
%4-in. model to its line of mag- 
netic drill presses. The magnetic 
base fastens the machine to the 
work. Added feature of the Black 
& Decker models is a hydraulic 
feed mechanism. 

Visitors’ opinion seemed to be 
that this was the best show ever. 
Business conditions, they said, 
were at least partly responsible. 
Exhibitors were actively selling 
their wares. And the booths were 
dressed up like never before to 
get their message across fast. 


New York Auto Dealers Hit State's 
Program Of Buying at Bargain Prices 


(Continued from page 1) 

New York embarked last year 
on this program which had pre- 
viously taken hold in_ several 
states including Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware (See 
fleet auto buying, page 13.). 

The spread of this type pur- 
chasing operation had already 
drawn the disapproval of the Na- 
tional Automoblie Dealers Asso- 
ciation in Washington. Dealers 
claim it could develop into a 
major headache for the used car 
industry. 

Where cars formerly were kept 
until they had gone 75,000 miles 
or were unserviceable, New York 
State now intends to trade them 
to dealers and buy new ones each 
year. This is regarded as an 
“economy measure.” 


Below Dealer’s Cost 


John J. Evers, Jr., executive 
secretary of the New York State 
Automobile Dealers Association, 
explained that New York buys 
cars at “from $300 to $450 below 
dealers’ cost, less excise taxes. 

“That was all right,” he said, 
“when the state held the cars for 
two or three years, long enough 
for them to depreciate as much 
as the regularly priced autos. 

“But now, under this one-year 
plan, we can see some very un- 
pleasant signposts ahead for the 
used car industry as well as the 
new car market.” 


Demand Determines Prices 


Evers pointed out that the 
prices of used cars are governed 
by supply and demand. 

“When these low-priced, state- 
bought autos start flooding the 
market each year, it could knock 
the bottom out of things and not 
only hurt the dealers but could 


also hurt the motoring public.” 

Still another sore spot in the 
bargain-car” issue is legislation 
that permits any New York state 
municipality to purchase these 
low-priced autos under state con- 
tracts. 

“The state circularizes the 
cities, towns, counties, villages, 
farm bureaus, townships, school 
districts, fire departments, and all 
other governing bodies,” said 
Evers, “advising them that they 
can buy these cars so cheaply.” 

“A tremendous amount of 
damage results for the dealers as 
the word gets around to the public 
as to how much the state pur- 
chases these cars for and mis- 
leading the public as to dealers’ 
cost.” 


. 


Threatened Spread 


A spokesman for the National 
Automobile Dealers Association 
in Washington expressed concern 
that the “one-year” state program 


would spread throughout the 
country. 
He recalled that this same 


“bargain-car” battle was fought 
with the federal government sev- 
eral years ago. “But when the 
Government realized the conse- 
quences of such a program,” he 
said, “it dropped the idea.” 

Last summer, the Automotive 
Trade Association Managers, con- 
ferring in Montreal on direct sales 
to state government, requested 
the N.A.D.A. to “ask each auto- 
mobile and truck manufacturer 
to sell motor vehicles directly or 
indirectly at prices no less than 
those available to their retail deal- 
ers.” 

The N.A.D.A. board of direc- 
tors adopted this resolution and 
directed it to the attention of the 
auto makers. 
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— This Week’s fellas. 


Reuther Blasts Car Pricing Policies; 


Freight-Rate 
Boosts Hit 
By Opposition 


(Continued from page 1) 

There is block opposition to 
the rail proposal from coal, 
lumber, agriculture, public utility 
and ocean port groups. But, 
guessing in Washington after the 
curtain rang down on three days 
of public hearings is that the 
rails will get pretty much what 
they are asking for. 

Observers also expect the com- 
mission to act on the measure 
by the Feb. 15 date. Minor ad- 
justments on specific commodity 
rate increases may be made, how- 
ever. 


Curtice Upholds Auto Price Tags 


(Continued from page 1) 


presented and supported: 

e Car prices are rigged in such 
a way as to get aside the law of 
supply and demand and at levels 
which short-change the consumer 
as well as the worker. 

e Higher profits of the auto 
companies are “the culprit” on 
price increases. “We've not been 
pushing the price movement. 
Labor has been chasing it.” 


Asks Unbiased Consideration 

e The union’s new profit-shar- 
ing plan is just what the auto in- 
dustry and the country needs. 
Auto executives should be able 
to see this if they'd just give it a 
little unbiased consideration. 


was not going to “mediate a wage 
dispute.” As in the steel hearings 
last summer on the same subject 
of administered prices, Kefauver 
said the subcommittee’s primary 
purpose is to examine “the pricing 
practices in our major industries 
in order to determine whether our 
antitrust laws are adequate to ef- 
fectuate the fruits of competition 
to the American public.” 


Wage Increases Plus 

Reuther says he'll put before 
every employer his “minimum 
basic economic demands” —a 
package consisting of a wage in- 
crease tied to the nation’s average 
productivity increase, and fringe 
benefits such as removal of wage 


Foreign 
Perspective = 


Bonn, Germany—Exports of dollar-earning automobiles con 
tinues to grow. Foreign shipments in Dec. 1957 amounted to a 
unprecedented 56% share of auto production. 

Meanwhile, German baby cars—distinct from the small Volk: 
wagen type—will continue flourishing despite deflation of specta 
ular expectations in mid-1957. Instead of across-the-board suc 
cess, individual manufacturers will thrive while others fall by t! 
wayside in rough-and-tumble competition. 

German baby car market as a whole stamped out 186,420 unit 
in 1957—only 2% up over 1956. Total passenger car productio, 
for 1957, on the other hand, was 958,967 cars—up 13.1% fro: 
1956. 

Lloyd with 52,352 cars in 1957 still leads the field—20% \ 
production was sold abroad, chiefly in the U. S. November an 
December exports to the U. S. by Lloyd amounted to 1,900 cai 
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tee later in the week, General and the like. The rock-bottom| 1956 production by 333% to a °57 total of 43,650 vehicles. 


Originally, the rails had asked 
the I.C.C. to allow the new rates 
to go into effect by Feb. 1. 
Later, the commission asked for 
the date to be voluntarily pushed 
back a couple of weeks. 

In effect, the rails argue that 
they are only following unofficial 
directions given them by _ the 
1.C.C. last summer when the last 
rate increase was granted that 
boosted shipping costs close to 
$1-billion. At that time, the 
1.C.C. left the door open for still 
higher rates when it stated that 
“the record makes amply clear 
that the carriers (rails) are faced 
with other increased costs by the 
end of 1957”. And, the I.C.C. 
told the rails to come back with 
rate increases on specific com- 
modities rather than across-the- 
board increases. This is what the 
rails have done. 


Bulk Commodities Hit 


By and large, the increases hit 


Motors President Harlow Curtice 
claimed that G.M.’s increases on 
its 1958 models increases fell far 
short of increases in the cost of 
building them. 

“For every dollar of increase in 
our known costs,” Curtice said 
in a prepared statement, “price 
has increased only 60¢.” 

Using a 1958 “composite car” 
—defined as the average of all 
passenger car models in G.M.’s 
five lines, weighted on basis of 
projected sales volume—Curtice 
compared 1957 and 1958 costs 
on a unit basis. He said material 
cost increases amounted to $35 
per unit for the 1958 car; payroll 
and related employment costs 
$52; special tools $24; and local 
taxes, depreciation, and miscel- 
laneous costs $14. 


Costs Higher Than Hikes 


On this basis, Curtice argued 
the cost of a composite 1958 
G.M. car is up a total of $125 
over the cost of its 1957 counter- 


minimum of only the productivity 
wage increase would cost around 
10¢ an hour. The entire package 
might cost as much as 25 to 50¢ 
an hour. 

The second part of the union’s 
program calls for a sharing of pro- 
fits between stockholders, work- 
ers, and consumers out of so- 
called “excess profits’ — those 
above 10% on net capital before 
taxes. Under the proposal, 50% 
of these profits would be retained 
by the company for stockholders 
and executives, 25% would go to 
the workers, and 25% would go 
to consumers in the form of re- 
bates on cars purchased. 


Utility Buyers 
Review Inflation 


Philadelphia — Utility buyers 
took on the challenge of inflation 


The firm has been negotiating a license agreement with 
Curtiss-Wright for months now but reportedly has not been abk 
to satisfy the initial export requirement Curtiss-Wright wants 
before setting up a U. S. production line. 


London—Keep a close eye on the London tin market. London- 
ers expect the price of tin to start rising. The hike, they guess, 
will be maintained when present supplies of the metal start 
dwindling. 

Basis for this judgment is the dramatic International Tin 
Council decision just a few days ago. In secret session, the tin 
producers argued bitterly about stability measures. The Malayans, 
for one, are dogged by unemployment fears. 

Overriding these fears was the knowledge that steps taken by 
the Council last fall had failed to arrest the price decline. So now 
—only six weeks after the first restrictions—the Council has 
decided to cut supplies from the main producing countries by as 
much as 40% for the first half of 1958. 

Londoners think the tin restrictions may eventually convert 
the current surplus into a deficit—perhaps a big one at that. 

You'll need to watch price trends carefully for the coming few 
weeks, First indication of any shift probably will come from 
Britain. London’s metal exchange is always very quick to register 
about-turns in buying sentiment. 
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Rise in Military Forseen 


The Defense Department rep- 
sesentative testified the increases 
would compel a rise in military 
appropriations, and the Agricul- 
ture Department said higher 
freight costs would be virtually 
disastrous to small farmers suf- 
fering from a cost-price squeeze. 

Representatives of port cities 


says would hold hearings on pro- 
posed price changes, shouldn't 
have the power to stop them, notes 
the union head. But he obviously 
feels that the findings of such an 
agency would act as a_ strong 
brake on the urge for higher price 
tags. 

The Reuther proposal isn’t ex- 
pected to get anywhere. But it is 
an idea that may crop up again 


Monsanto Chemical Cuts 
Plasticizer Prices 


St. Louis—Prices on two new 
plasticizer compounds have been 
cut by the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. Reductions were made in 
order to broaden markets. 

The price of Santicizer 213 was 


the Peron regime was monopolized by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (1.A.P.1.) is slowly being returned to private 
enterprise. 

At the beginning of 1958 the exportation of only two of the 
principal Argentine export minerals, beryllium and_ tungsten, 
remained in the hands of I.A.P.1. This agency is to be dissolved 
altogether before installation of a constitutional government i” 
May. 

Meanwhile, the National Mining Direction (Direccion Nacioné 
de Mineria) is preparing a service of regular export price quota- 
tions. Minerals being exported include beryllium ore, tungsten 


criticized the proposed tarriffs for] in the future if‘inflation again be-| reduced from 2912¢ per Ib. to 5 2. ; 

boosting service costs at ports} comes a serious problem. 27 per Ib. Santicizer 214 was] ©Fe: bismuth ore, lithium ore, lead ore, zinc ore, asphaltite- 

and on goods for export-import Senator Kefauver, subcommit-| cut from 32'%2¢ per Ib. to 29¢ grahamite (raphaelite), alabaster, barytes, calcium borates, fluor J 
shipping. tee chairman, said the committee | per Ib. ites, sodium sulphates, talc, and mica. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD... 


in steel service and supply 


New Steels—1958 will peak 1957 by the addition of 
scores of new sizes and types of steel. Stocked for ready 
shipment from strategically located Ryerson plants are 
such new products as: 


¢ Pre-painted Steel... cold-rolled coils, in color 
choices, widths from %4” to 42”, gauges .006” to .035". 


¢ New Tubing... hot finished carbon steel in wall 
thicknesses up to 11%”, O.D. sizes up to 12%”. 


¢ Alloy Rebars... reinforcing steel with high-yield 
point for space saving. 


* Alloy Plates... hot rolled 8620 in 16 sizes, and hot 
rolled annealed 4140 in 19 sizes, thicknesses up to 5”, 
widths up to 84”. 


These represent only a sample of the many additions 
in stock ... and coming during 1958. 


New Quality Safeguards—Already known for con- 
trols that protect you on every purchase, Ryerson is 
further revising and tightening its quality control pro- 


gram across the entire range of products. For example, 
new closer cutting tolerances are being established; 
specifications are being reviewed, and all phases of 
Ryerson service are being more exactly tailored to 
your needs. 


Stepped-Up Service—To meet growing demand, new 
Ryerson plants have just been opened at Indianapolis 
and Charlotte . . . modernization and expansion pro- 
grams are completed or under way at Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Buffalo and Spokane. 


1958 promises steel users further improvements in 
Ryerson plants and facilities. Delivery records, such 
as shipping five out of every six orders within 24 hours, 
and 60-minute emergency order handling will continue 
to assure you of getting exactly what you need when 
you need it. 


As close as your telephone, you’ll find a wider range 
of steel stocks... controlled high quality ...depend- 
able service that goes beyond the material itself. So, 
as you look ahead into 1958, it will pay you to include 
Ryerson in your plans, 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the 


> Steel Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing—aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, efc, 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT * PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE * ST, LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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90° Long 90° Short 
Radius Elbow Radius Elbow 


180° Short Eccentric 
Radius Return Reducer 


Scale-free 
Coupling 


Sleeve 


32 


OR 42-INCH 


You get exactly what you need in 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Chicago » Detroit + Atlanta * New Orleans « Houston « Midland « Dallas * Tulsa * Kansas City » Denver « Los Angeles * San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
MADE IN CANADA by: Tube Turns of Canada Ltd., Ridgetown, Ontario * DISTRICT OFFICES : Toronto, Ontario * Edmonton, Alberta * Montreal, Quebec * Vancouver, B.C. 


TUBE-TURN 


WELDING FITTINGS AND FLANGES 


...the line of ‘ 
more than 712,000 /tems [im 
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Reducing The , cify ‘ * corre 
brary Straight Tee When you specify TUBE-TURN* products ae 
you can be sure there will be no compro- mak 

mise. This line... the world’s most com- i: 

plete...includes all types of welding ven 

fittings and flanges... in all sizes, all | A 

materials, all schedules to match your char 

; chin 

Concentric Straight Reducing needs exactly. They are all available - 
Reducer Cross Elbow promptly from your nearby Tube Turns’ "in 


Distributor, on one order to cut red tape se 
and save purchasing time. oe 


Welding One order does it! In 


Neck Flange 


*‘*TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. pl is 


TUBE-TURN Welding Fittings and Flanges are MADE IN U.S.A.bY Fla 


TUBE TURNS |. 


A Division of National Cylinder Gas Company 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY C 


Available promptly from Tube Turns’ Distributors in all principal cities 
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